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PLAYING AT NEWSPAPERS. 
TweEnTy carriages had rolled away from the door of 
Mr Thomson’s Boarding-School, bearing more than 
that number of happy little fellows, bent on enjoying 
the autumn vacation at their respective homes. There 
remained a melancholy band of some seven or eight, 
who, having no homes within reach, were obliged to 
continue, during that interval, under the charge of 
their kind instructor, and of his equally kind lady and 
family. This gentleman, however, made it a practice 
to take all such remnants of his pupils to some favou- 
rite rural retirement, that they might enjoy at least 
one element of the gratification of their companions— 
change of scene. On the present occasion, he had 
taken for them and for his family a roomy old-fa- 
shioned house in the village of Inveresk, about six miles 
from Edinburgh; and to this place they now pro- 
ceeded. 

For several days all went well. The garden was to 
be explored, and put in and out of order. There was 
a view to be enjoyed from the leads of the house. An 
acquaintance was to be formed with a respectable old 
house-dog, who was rented with the premises, and the 
nearest establishments for whips and lollipops were to 
be ascertained. The walk to the race-course, and the 
walk by the side of the river, and the walk to Carberry 
Hill, were all walked in as many forenoons and even- 
ings, and then it was feared that there were no more 
walks except along the common roads. Some talked 
of going down into the coal-pits, to see what they 
could see below ground; but Mr Thomson disliked 
the experiment. One or twé tried golf, but found the 
ground too distant. What was to be done? Just 
when they were beginning to fear it would be a tedious 
vacation, one of the young gentlemen discovered that 
a bookseller in the adjacent town of Musselburgh had 
a small portable printing-press exposed for sale in his 
window, and it all at once occurred to them that it 
might supply them with the means of a good deal of 
amusement, They therefore, with their master’s con- 
currence, proceeded in a body to inquire if they could 
hire this interesting piece of mechanism, together with 
the requisite types and other articles, and at the same 
time receive a few lessons in the typographical art, so 
as to enable them to produce actual printed sheets at 
their own residence. To their great joy, they found 
that, for no immoderate sum, and with no very great 
degree of pains, all these wishes could be accomplished. 
As soon, therefore, as they had been made to under- 
stand how types were set up, how they were after- 
wards formed into pages, and how they were to be 
subjected to the press, so as to bring off impressions, 
they got all the materials carried home, and esta- 
blished in one of the upper rooms. 

For the first day, it was sufficient amusement to set 
up and print off copies of their respective names, and 
of Mr Thomson’s name, and Mrs Thomson’s, and little 
Maggy Thomson’s, together with the date “‘ Inveresk, 
1837.” On the second, they ventured upon a few 
such things as 

— My voice is still for war. 

Gods! can a Roman senate long debate, &c. 
or a few verses of 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece— 
and soon. But, by and bye, their typographical and 
also their literary ambition expanded far beyond such 
small matters, and, in the long-run, it was resolved 
that they should publish a newspaper! No better 
means, they thought, could be devised to make up for 
the want of news. No refuge from the tedium of in- 
action, and an imperturbable state of things, like a 
newspaper. When any thing is going on, a newspaper 
is not required, for things are amusing and interest- 


ing in themselves ; but whenever there is positively 
not an act or a thought stirring in the world, and all 
is tame and dull as a hot July afternoon, then, then it 
is, that men fly to newspapers. It was resolved, then, 
that they should have a newspaper—name “ Inveresk 
Gazette,”’ editor Tom, sub-editor Jack, size an octavo 
leaf, printers Bill and Harry, salesman Maggy, clerk 
Bob, while Sam and Dick should be reporters and oc- 
casional contributors. The period of publication to be 
weekly, and the price one penny. 

The very night that this resolution was formed, Tom 
issued the following prospectus :—“ It has long been 
matter of surprise that there should be no organ of 
public intelligence in Inveresk, Towns at no great 
distance, inferior in population, have each their news- 
paper, and some have two. But as yet Inveresk has 
had none. Without inquiring into the causes of this 
remarkable phenomenon, let us hasten to inform the 
inhabitants of this important and rapidly increasing 
town, that the desideratum is about to be supplied. 
On Saturday, the 13th of August, will appear the first 
number of the Inveresk Gazette, to be continued 
weekly. It does not become us to boast of our re- 
sources ; but we cannot say less in our own behalf, 
than that we have taken every means in our power 
to render this paper worthy of the town and its re- 
spectable neighbourhood. We shall invariably have 
correct reports of the state of the markets at Dalkeith 
and Haddington. The earliest intelligence of every 
occurrence of note at Prestonpans, Tranent, and other 
important seats of population in the vicinage, will be 
supplied. Our politics are independent. We disclaim 
all connection with party ; but we are anxious, as good 
citizens, to support all existing institutions in church 
and state. At the same time, we are ready to take 
every constitutional means for the reform of proved 
abuses. ‘ Measures, not Men,’ is our motto; and it 
will depend entirely on the acts of any ministry whether 
they are, or are not, to have the support of the Inver- 
esk Gazette. N.B. Subscribers at a distance will please 
furnish a respectable reference in town.” 

The first number of the Gazette duly appeared on 
the promised morning, impression thirty, of which the 
greater part were dispatched by post to the other boys 
at their respective homes, all of whom were assumed 
as subscribers, as a matter of course. Mr Thomson, 
who had not seen the prospectus, or heard of what 
was going on, was surprised, when he came down to 
breakfast, to find a copy lying folded and neatly ad- 
dressed on the table. He took it up, and read, in the 
first place, the prospectus, which was reprinted, and 
then, amongst others, the following articles :— 

* Some important movements have taken place in 
the seat of war in Spain. General Terroro, com- 
mandant of the Christino forces, advanced on the 25th 
ult. at the head of five thousand troops, from his po- 
sition on Monte Fearo, and passed the Rio Dampo at 
five in theafternoon. The Carlist General Tremendo, 
who lately succeeded La Tremore, lost no time in 
sending off a body of cavalry to annoy his rear, 
and prepared to follow him with the bulk of his 
army. ‘Terroro experienced no annoyance from the 
Carlists till he reached the Sierra Vasta, when the 
cavalry fell upon his rear guard, but were speedily 
beat back, without bloodshed on either side. When 
it was found that the Christino general had turned 
off to the north, General Tremendo adopted the reso- 
lution of crossing the Ebro, and making a demonstra- 
tion on Madrid. When it was understood in the 
capital that Tremendo was at Villa Royal, great alarm 
was expressed, and the queen removed from Villa 
Granja to Villa Manja. The populace loudly ac- 
cused the ministry of imbecility, and the generals 


of cowardice and treachery. General Stillsitto was 
called upon to proceed immediately with three thou- 
sand of the national guard to throw himself between 
Tremendo and the city; but he utterly refused to 
move a step until he should be furnished with a 
pair of new shoes, and a bill for the arrears of his 
pay, payable from the funds raised by the sales of 
the national property, as soon as a sufficiency should 
be realised. The populace generally set down this 
reluctance to treachery, and were on the point of 
tearing him in pieces, when intelligence arrived that 
General Tremendo had retraced his steps, carrying 
with him only a little plunder from the villages that 
were plundered and burnt down last year. General 
Terroro now endeavoured to intercept him in his 
retreat, but arrived rather too late. According to 
the last advices, the two parties had exactly resumed 
the positions which they respectively held previous to 
the 25th. Four per cent, Spanish stock experienced a 
decline of from 0} to 03, debt of the fifteenth order, 
when Tremendo’s movement was known on ’Change, 
but has since risen to its former amount.” 


“Our London correspondent informs us that our 
young and beauteous queen astonishes every body by 
the grace and dignity with which she discharges the 
duties of her exalted station, Her whole habits of 
life, fixed long ago by her excellent mother, form a 
pattern which might well be imitated by her subjects. 
She rises at half past seven to a minute. Her toilette 
usually occupies fifteen minutes precisely—very rarely 
sixteen—and she then attends to business for fully 
halfan hour. Afterwards, her majesty takes some re- 
creation, such as a walk in the garden, where, let us 
observe, she usually talks to the gardener quite as if 
she were only a common mortal. Breakfast is on the 
table exactly at half past eight, and her majesty 
usually takes one small cup of coffee, and another of 
tea, along with a muffin. Occasionally, we believe, 
the queen expresses a partiality to crumpets, and has 
also been known to ask for a roll. For half an hour 
after breakfast, her majesty indulges in light conver- 
sation, which modern physiologists agree is useful for 
digestion ; and she then rides out—but always with 
the knowledge of her mother. On her return, she 
attends to business for another half hour. We be- 
lieve her majesty has several times been heard to 
express great regret, when obliged by duty to sign 
death-warrants, She afterwards receives visitors, and 
lunches, The remaining part of the forenoon is some- 
times spent in sitting for her portrait to various ar- 
tists ; and this recalls to our correspondent to mention, 
that he had lately the honour of being allowed to see 
the engraving of the celebrated full-length of her ma- 
jesty by , at the shop of Messrs » a full 
day before the public at large were admitted to see 
that magnificent specimen of modern art. Our cor- 
respondent further mentions, that this is the print 
which has been subscribed for so extensively by the 
nobility, whose names, it may be added, are entered, 
in their own hands, in a book, which has been bound in 
splendid style for the purpose. N. B. The public are 
allowed to enter their names in the same volume. The 
queen usually entertains a select party of her visitors 
at dinner, after which she reads, plays, or goes to the 
theatre. The world at large will be gratified to learn 
that her majesty has resolved to support the opera, 
We understand that, when her majesty goes to the 
theatre incognito, she wishes to be incognito, and not 
to be dragged forth to acknowledge the vulgar ap- 
plause of the vulgar souls who pay their half-crowns 
to see her. The business and pleasures of the day 
being thus concluded, her majesty returns to the 
palace, and goes to bed, which she always does by half 
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past eleven at latest, It will be learned with inex- 
pressible gratification by all her majesty’s faithful 
subjects, that, under these excellent regulations, her 
majesty continues to enjoy'the best health, notwith- 
standing the proverbial burdens and cares of sove- 
reignty. Shakspeare says, ‘Uneasy sleeps the head 
that wears a crown;’ but we learn from peculiar 
sources of information, that our amiable young mo- 
narch avoids all such unpleasant sensations, by wear- 
ing, while upon her couch, one of a handsomely made 
set of nightcaps, the production of the Mesdames 
Tryon, of Fitwell Terrace, who have had the honour 
of making gear of that kind for all the crowned heads 
of the last thirty years. In conclusion, our readers 
will join us in a hearty wish that long may Victoria 
be spared to rule.over a free,.a happy, and a loyal 
people; and that, when she is called—as that time 
must come even to monarchs—but may it be far dis- 
tant in her case—when she must resign the glittering 
emblems of sovereignty, may it be into the hands of 
‘some élegant prinee or princess of her own line, some 
aenewal of herself, equal in every grace of mind and 

“City Intéelligence—Our respected contemporary, 

the editor of the Weekly Fault-Finder, has been more 


white stockings are to beendangered day after.day in 
this manner, while our rulers are repesing on-the'bed 
of indolenee, or feeding themselves fat on the sweets 
of office? ‘No, sir; forbid it.every genial influence 
that watehes ever the happiness of mankind. But the 
public must be reminded that they haves remedy in 
their own hands. The term of office-enjoyed by these 
gentlemen will.soon expire. Let it then'be seen, by 
the suffrages of a body of enlightened citizens, how 
far a set of somnolent magistrates is to be allowed to 
neglect their duty with impunity.—I have, sir, the 
honour to remain your most obedient servant, 

Civis INVERESKIENSIS. 
Note by the Editor:—We entirely concur in the 
eloquent denunciations of our correspondent. The 
state of that piece of pavement has been indeed utterly 
disgraceful for the last fortnight. But we decline en- 
tering further into the subject, as we are given to 
understand that the piece of pavement in question was 
last night put to rights, and is now in a passable 
condition. ‘Only let certain persons beware for the 
future. Verb. Sap.” 
“ Pretty well for a beginning, my boys,” said Mr 
Thomson, on thus concluding Number One. “ But 
would you not be the better of a censor ?” 
“ Why a censor, sir ?” inquired Tom boldly. 
“Perhaps it might be as well to take this precau- 
tion, lest you fall into lese-majesty, or any other 
deadly error of that kind.” 


than usually difficult to please lately. On the 14th 
ailt. he writes—* The duke yesterday had the audacity 
to brave public opinion by riding on horseback threugh 
the city.’ On the Ist instant he says, ‘The duke 
esterday, with a meanness of which we could not 
have supposed him to be guilty, actually sneaked 
through the city on foot by one of the byeways near 
the river.’ It is reported that the duke intends trying 
“to proceed by balloon in future, in order to avoid 
giving offence.” 

“ Adviees from the various markets in our neigh- 
Dourhood speak generally in a cheerfultone. Though 
the harvest is expected to be good, wheat and oats are 
maintaining their prices, and hay has freshened a 
little. At Haddington, the best of the former grain 
touched forty-seven ; oats looked at twenty-four, but 
did not come to it. The top was twenty-three six. 
The Edinburgh market is well supplied with every 
description of vegetables. Strawberries are just going 
out, and gooseberries just coming in. Cherries are 

uoted at a penny a dozen. Ducks, as formerly, are 
king down, and hens are looking up. Glue still 
holds, as before. ead is a little heavier, Cork re- 
mains light, Wool of last year’s clip, just where it 
was,” 

“ Our domestic intelligence is not this week what 
it'may be on future occasions, It has been a general 
wemark in Inveresk and Musselburgh during the last 
few days, that there has been remarkably little to talk 
about. The river, in consequence of a shower at Dal- 
keith, showed ~~ symptoms of a flood on Tuesday, 
‘but soon subsided. A towel was lost from a washing 
on the haugh that afternoon, supposed to have been 
daken by a female vagrant who was reported to have 
been seen.soon after, not much more than two miles 
from the spot. The property has not since been re- 
covered. An old horse, in drawing a cart of coal from 
the Monkton pit to Fisherrow, fell from age and ex- 
haustion, opposite Stoney-hill gate, and, notwithstand- 
ing the humane efforts of the driver to lash it upon 
its feet again, it soon breathed its last. Sailed from 
the port this week, 1 sloop of forty tons, laden with 
salt for the northern fishery ;: entries, this week, none.” 

“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE INVERESK GAZETTE. 

Sir—It has long been generally acknowledged, that, 
of all the things which most conduce to the public 
weal, and tend to make a people great, virtuous, and 
happy, few equal and none exceed, in importance, the 
state of the public highways and thoroughfares, I 
have, sir, been all my life accustomed to hear this sub- 
ject spoken of by great and good men in language 
conveying so awful a sense of its value and conse- 
quence, that I scarcely know in what terms to address 
you on the present. oceasion. Laying aside, however, 
all considerations of the general question, I would ask 
yon, as a citizen of Inveresk, if the pavement in front 

of the shop of our respected townsman Willie Wilson 
‘be in such a state as befits the status which our town 
holds in the seale of European cities, Sir, I say that 
iece of pavement is in the greatest need of repair, and 
been so, to my certain knowledge, for the last ten 
days. No one can pass over it by night or day with- 
out the almost absolute certainty of being splashed, 
and it was only yesterday that I saw a child fall over 
backwards into one of its kennels or holes, so that, if 
the poor infant had not been immediately rescued from 
his perilous situation, by a passing brewer's drayman 
(I regret I did not secure the address of this merito- 
tious man), I verily believe he would have been 
drowned. Sir, it isthe bounden duty of every man to 
take care ne guid damni respublica capiat; which is 
as much as to say that the lives of her majesty’s subjects, 
from the queen herself on the throne, down to the snot- 
tiest child by the wayside, must be cared for. I would 


therefore call upon you to awaken the energies of a [ 


free press, and, from that engine, launch the thunders 
of a just indignation against the supine authorities 
which are to blame for this disgraceful state of things. 
Is it for one moment to be endured that lives and 


“ Oh, very well,” replied Tom. “ State your sen- 
timents respectfully to the editor before next publica- 
tion, and we shall take them into consideration.” 

So we look out for Number Two. 


ASCENT OF ARARAT. 

THE mountain of Ararat, situated in the north-east- 
ern corner of Lesser Asia, in the province of Arme- 
nia, is remarkable as being the spot on which the 
ark of Noah rested during the subsidence of the flood. 
It is a mountain extraordinary for its magnitude, 
being, at its highest point, 17,260 feet above the 
level of the sea—an elevation considerably higher 
than that of Mont Blanc. It stands nearly mid- 
way betwixt the southern extremities of the Black 
and the Caspian seas, in 39° 42’ of north latitude, and 
44° 30’ of east longitude. Though placed close on the 
line of the immense chain of Taurus, which extends 
from the eastern shores of the Black Sea far into the 
centre of Asia, Mount Ararat stands in a measure 
alone, and has a very grand appearance, the other 
hills in the neighbourhood being too insignificant in 
size to hide its proportions or impair the majesty of 
its aspect. This great mountain is divided into two 
heads, respectively named the Great and Little Ara- 
rat, which form distinct cones, separated from each 
other by a wide chasm or glen. The two cones are 
about twelve thousand yards apart at their summits. 
The peak of the Great Ararat is perpetually covered 
with snow, but the Lesser Ararat, which is nearly four 
thousand feet lower, is clear of snow in summer, The 
plain in which Ararat stands is watered by the Araxes 
(the Raksi of the natives), and at no great distance 
stands the large and populous city of Kars, 

The people of Armenia, who have long been fol- 
lowers of the Christian faith, regard Mount Ararat 
with the most intense veneration, and have many re- 
ligious establishments in its vicinity, They firmly 
believe, to a man, that the ark is still preserved on the 
summit of the mountain, and that, in order to preserve 
it, the ascent of Ararat has been prohibited to mortals, 
by a divine decree, since the time of Noah. The origin 
of this traditionary belief, which is sanctioned by the 
church, and has almost become an article of Armenian 
faith; is said to be as follows:—A monk in former 
times, who was anxious to settle some doubts relative 
to the scriptural account of Noah, resolved for this 
purpose to ascend to the top of Ararat, to satisfy him- 
self whether or not the ark was there. On the decli- 
vity of the mountain, however, he had several times 
fallen asleep from exhaustion, and, on awaking, found 
himself always carried back to the very spot from 
which he first started. At length, out of pity, an 
angel was sent to him with the information that he 
had entered on an impracticable task; but, at the 
same time, his zeal was rewarded by a divine present 
of a piece of the ark, This piece is to this day pre- 
served as the most valuable relic in the neighbouring 
convent of Etschmiadsin, the seat of the Patriarch, or 
Primate, of the church of Armenia. 

Numerous other traditionary stories are current re- 
specting failures in attempts to aseend Mount Ararat, 
and punishments befalling the presumptuous adven- 
turers, Nevertheless, few persons, we believe, ex- 
cepting the Armenian people, will be inclined to doubt 
the veracity of the Russian professor, Dr Friedrich 
Parrot, who describes his having ascended the moun- 
tain in the year 1829, and whose narrative of the 
adventure supplies the subjoined particulars. 

On approaching Mount Ararat from the Convent 
of Etschmiadsin, where he had been most hospitably 
entertained, Professor Parrot seems to have been im- 


pressed with emotions similar to these which the Holy 


Land never fails to call up in the minds of Christian 
travellers. A thunder-storm enveloped Ararat at the 
moment, but “ the rolling of the nder (says the 
ifessor) did not disturb-me ; J enthusiastically in. 
ulged now in the contemplation of the country spread 
before me, the longedéfor goal of my undertaking ; 
now in deep reflections on an ancient period, replete 
with the mest interesting historieal events. How 
it be otherwise? Iv was at the foot.of Mount Ararat, 
the mountain of the patriarch Noab.” At the Gor. 
vent of St James, and the village of Arguri, situated 
on the sloping base of the mountain, Professor Parrot 
received a kindly welcome from the hospitable priests 
and there made preparations for the ascent, The 
difficulties of the task, he was aware, were great, ag 
Ararat, in addition to its height, is remarkably steep, 
Though the priests expected no good issue to such an 
undertaking, they threw no obstacles in the way, 
“On the'l2th of September 1829, at seven o'clock 
in the morning,” says Dr Parret, “ Lset out on m 
journey, accompanied by M. Schiemaun. We took 
with us one of our Cossacks and a peasant of Arguri, 
who was a.good huntsman, and our route was first in 
the bottom of the valley (intermediate between the 
great and little cones), then up its right acclivity te 
wards a spot where there are two small stone house 
standing close to each other; the one formerly a chapel, 
and the other built as a protection for a spring which 
is considered sacred.” There is a tradition attached 
to this spring. The country. of Armenia is subject to 
incursions from locusts, which eome in immensesw 
and in one day will lay waste whole tracts of ‘let 
These creatures can neither be dispersed nor destroyed 
except by one bird, which also visits the country in 
large flocks, and is an inveterate enemy’ to the locusts, 
Now, to entice this useful bird, it is necessary to filla 
vessel from the spring of Ararat, and carry it to the 
place infested by the locusts, when the birds imme- 
diately arrive, and annihilate the pest. From the 
spring which ‘possesses these marvellous qualities, 
Parrot and his. companions proceeded on their journey 
up the declivity of the Great Ararat. The day was 
very hot, and the fatigue of the ascent excessive, so 
much so, that the Cossack was forced to return. About 
six o'clock inthe evening, the others had almost reached 
the snowy region, and stopped for the night in the 
clefts of the rocks, at an altitude of about 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The night was eold, and 
the peasant, or Jager, Schak of Arguri, who had come 
in his summer clothing, had to be wrapped for comfort 
in some sheets of blotting paper brought for drying 
plants. “ At daybreak,” continues the professor, “ we 
pursued our journey towards the eastern side of the 
mountain, and soon reached the declivity whieh runs 
immediately from the summit of the great peak; it 
consists entirely of pointed rocky ridges coming down 
from above, and leaving between them ravines of con- 
siderable depth, in which the icy mantle of the summit 
loses itself, and glaciers of great extent.” Before they 
got round to the east side—the side easiest of ascent 
near the summit—they had several rocky crests or 
ridges to get over; and before this was half accom- 
plished, the Jager came to a stand still, and was left 
behind by Parrot and Schiemaun. These two gentle- 
men successfully surmounted one by one the rocky 
crests, by making deep holes with their ice-poles in the 
glacier, until they reached the extreme upper edge of 
the rocky ice. They had now attained an elevation 
equal to that of Mont Blanc, being 15,666 feet, yet the 
summit of Ararat lay far above them, like a smooth cone 
of snow. The afternoon, however, was far advanced, 
and “to spend the few remaining hours of daylight 
in reaching this point, would have been worse than 
madness, as we had not seen any rock on the summit 
which could have afforded us protection during the 
night ; besides which, our stock of provisions was net 
siecietads to last so long.” The adventurers were 
therefore compelled to content themselves with the 
thought that the summit plainly was accessible, and 
to return, “In descending,” continues the narra- 
tive of Parrot, “we met with a danger we had not 
anticipated ; for if im the descent of eve-y mountain 
you tread less firmly than in the going up, it is 
still more difficult to tread firmly, when you look 
down upon such a surface of ice and snow as that 
over which we had to travel, and where, if we 
slipped and fell, there was nothing to stop us but the 
sharp-pointed masses of stone in which the region 
of eternal ice loses itself. My young friend, whose 
courage had probably been proof — severer trials, 
lost his presence of mind here; his foot slipped and 
he fell; but as he was about twenty paces behind me, 
I had time to thrust my pole firmly into the ice, to 
take a sure footing in my capital snow-shoes, and, 
while I held the pole in my right hand, to catch him 
in passing with my left, y position was well chosen, 
but the straps which fastened my ice-shoes broke, and 
instead of being able to stop my friend, I was carried 
with him in his fall. He was so fortunate as to be 
stopped by some stones, but I rolled on for about 1700 
feet, till I reached some fragments of lava, near the 
lower glacier. The tube of my barometer was dashed 
to pieces, my chronometer burst open, and every 
thing had fallen out of my pockets, but I escaped 
without severe injury. As soon as we had reco- 
vered from our fright, we colleeted the most impor- 
tant of our effects, and continued our journey down- 
wards.” Soon afterwards they came to the Jager 


Schak, who had lighted a fire for them, and by it they 


passed the night, 


Next day (the third since their 
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outset) they reached the convent, but took care not 
to say any thing about their accident, as the good 
fathers most certainly would have called it a judgment 
from heaven on their mption. 

Having satisfied himself, however, by this trial, that 
thesummit of Ararat was accessible, Professor Parrot 
was not long in making a second attempt. This also 
failéd; under very similar circumstances as the pre- 
ceding. But the professor was indefatigable. He 
made a third attempt ou the 25th of September, and 
on his occasion took such means as expcrience pointed 
out as most likely to obviate the difficulties which had 
formerly rendered his toils nugatory, Being convinced 
that every thing depended on passing the first night 
gs-near to the boundary line of snow as possible, in 
order to permit the ascent and descent of the summit 
in one day, he took horses with his party (consisting 
on this occasion of several peasants and soldiers) as 
far as the nature of the ground would allow these 
animals to go. The professor was thus enabled to 
spend the night much nearer to the line of snow than 
formerly. The cold was severe at their resting-place 
on this night, as they were nearly fourteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea; but a good fire and a 
warm supper made-the party pretty comfortable, “I 
had some.onion-broth,” says Dr Parrot, “‘a dish which 
I would recommend to all mountain travellers in pre- 
ference to meat-broth, as being extremely warm and 
invigorating. It was a magnificent evening, and, 
with my eye fixed on the clear sky, and the lofty 
summit which projected against it, and then again on 
the dark night which was gathering far below and 
around me, I experienced all those delightful sensa- 
tions of tranquillity, love, and devotion, that silent 
reminiscence of the past, that subdued glance into the 
future, which a traveller never fails to experience when 
on lofty elevations and under pleasing circumstances. 

At daybreak we arose, and began our journey at 
half-past six. We crossed the last broken declivities 
ia half an hour, and entered the boundary of eternal 
snow nearly at the same place as in our preceding 
ascent. In consequence of changes in the temperature 
of the seeitlininadin new-fallen snow, which had faci- 
litated our progress on our previous ascent, had melted 
away, and again frozen, so that, in spite of the still 
inconsiderable slope, we were compelled to cut steps in 
the ice. This very much embarrassed our advance, 
and added greatly to our fatigue. One of the peasants 
had remained behind in our resting-place, as he felt 
unwell; two others became exhausted in ascending 
the side of the glacier. They at first lay down, but 
soon retreated to our night-quarters. Without being 
disheartened by these difficulties, we proceeded, and 
soon reacled a great cleft which marks the upper edge 
of the declivity of the large glacier, and at ten o’clock 
we arrived at the great plain of snow which marks 
the first break on the icy head of Ararat. At the 
distance of a thousand paces or so, we saw the cross 
which we had reared on the 19th of September (second 
attempt), but it appeared td me so extremely small, 
probably on account of its black colour, that ? almost 
doubted whether I should be able to perceive it again 
with an ordinary telescope from the plain of the Ar- 
axes. Inthe direction towards the summit, a shorter, 
but at the same time a steeper declivity than the one 
we had passed, now lay before us ; and between this 
and the extreme summit there appeared to be only 
one small hill. After a short repose, we passed the 
first precipice, which was the steepest of all, by hewing 
out steps in the rocks; and, after this, the next eleva- 
tion, But here, instead of seeing the ultimate goal of 
all our difficulties, immediately before us appeared a 
series of small hills, which even concealed the summit 
from our sight. This rather abated our courage, 
which had never yielded for a moment so long as we 
had all our difficulties in view, and our strength, 
exhausted by the labour of hewing the ice, seemed 
searcely commensurate with the attainment of the now 
invisible object of our wishes. But a review of what 
had already been accomplished, and of that which might 
still remain to be done, the proximity of the series of 
projecting elevations, and a glance-at my brave com- 

nions, banished my fears, and we boldly advanced. 

e crossed two more hills, and the cold breeze of the 
summit blew towards us. I stepped from behind one 
of the glaciers, and the-extreme-cone of Ararat lay 
distinetly before my enraptured-eyes. Only one other 
iey-plain was to be ascended, and at a quarter past 
three, on the 27th of September, O. S., 1829, we stood 
of Mount Ararat !” 

tis searcely necessary to say, t ind dent! 
of. other the 
snows, covering the summit, weuld have rendered 
fytile any hopes which the Armenians of the party 
might entertain relative-to:the-remains of the ark of 
Noah, Yet the feeling:in:the minds of the successful 
adventurers must have been.one of deep gratification. 
The summit of Mount Ararat is a siightly convex 
and almost circular platform, above two hundred feet 
im diameter, from the edges of which there is a 
steep-declivity on all sides, forming the silver crest of 
Ararat, composed of enduring ice, unbroken by a 
roek.or stone. The -view-of the valleys and: regions 
around the base of Ararat wasobscured by a grey mist, 
and.the hills inthe neighbourhood appeared like dark 
Spots.shot up through it; About thirtyfeet below the 
summit, where there was a better. chance of its being: 
seen from the valley than on the top, acrosswas planted, 
to. indicate to all who might aceomplish. the ascent 
afterwards that others had been before them, 
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Professor Parrot and his companions returned to 
the snowless part of the mountain, and passed a second 
night there. On the ensuing morning, they returned 
in safety to the convent of St James, where they offered 
their grateful thanks to heaven for the success of their 
arduous enterprise—not far from the place, perhaps, 
where Noah also offered thanks, and “ built an altar 
to the Lord.” After what has been said regarding 
the traditionary prejudices of the country, it will 
scarcely excite surprise that many orthodox Arme- 
nians were found ere long to express their disbelief in 
the successful performance of Parrot’s undertaking. 
What was scarcely so pardonable, however, some 
scientific persons in Europe, after the professor's re- 
turn to St Petersburg, expressed a similar doubt, on 
the ground of the physical difficulties of the enterprise, 
Toset the question at rest, Dr Parrot took the trouble 
to get the oaths of his five companions on the journey 
taken by a magistrate; and these certifications, if his 
own word could be justly questioned, are sufficient to 
terminate all scepticism. The very doubts referred 
to, however, constitute a striking testimony to the ob- 
stacles which Professor Parrot overcame in ascending 
the mountain of Ararat, “on which the ark rested.” 


SCENES AND STORIES OF VILLAGE LIFE. 
BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

MY MAIDEN AUNTS AND THE VILLAGE TWINS. 
My maiden aunts, Alice and Philippa, took the most 
lively interest in the statistics of our parish, not from 
motives of impertinent curiosity,but from the impulses 
of that pure spirit of benevolence which prompted 
them to spend both their time and substance for the 
benefit of their poorer neighbours. For reasons, doubt- 
less wise ones, of their own, but inexplicable to the 
world, this gentle pair, who were once esteemed the 
beauties of the county, had eschewed the thoray paths 
of matrimony, and lived a cheerful life of freedom and 
competence. Lovers they had had in plenty, it was 
well known ; admirers they would always have, but 
they still preferred to remain spinsters ; none but the 
vulgar and coarse-minded could have called such 
women as Alice and Philippa Woodville old maids. 
They were maids of honour—holy, pure, gentle, and 
charitable. Abounding in all the kindly affections of 
the human heart, and accomplished in all the courtesies 
and graces of polished life, I think it would have 
been impossible for either of them to have experienced 
a feeling of malice or envy, or to have been guilty of a 
mean action, It was before the days when ladies 
thought of enlightening the world by becoming poli- 
tical economists, but these worthy spinsters were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the lights and shades of cottage 
life, to perceive the importance of endeavouring to im- 
prove the minds and morals of the lower classes by the 
refining influence of education. 

My aunt Philippa, who was of a lively playful dis- 
position, often amused us with droll details of the in- 
cidents which occurred at the first establishment of 
the school which she and her sister instituted, while 
in the bloom of their youth and beauty, for the instruc- 
tion of the little villagers. ‘‘ Charity schools,” said 
she, “‘ were not so common in those days as I rejoice 
to see them now, and the idea of educating the pea- 
santry was regarded with feelings of jealousy and 
alarm by illiberal or short-sighted people, of whom 
there were then a great many in the world, and we 
had many discouragements in the commencement of 
our undertaking. Ours was purely a labour of love, 
which we hoped would be of general benefit not only 
to our poor neighbours, but to the very classes who 
were most strenuous in opposing our little plans, by 
training up those who were likely to become their 
servants in the love and peace of God, and the know- 
ledge of their duty. Nevertheless we were called 
busy-bodies, and very extraordinary young persons, 
by the very people who ought to have seconded our 
exertions. Thesquire feared we should imbue embryo 
grooms and footmen with philosophy, his lady trembled 
lest her future cooks and housemaids should learn to 
read ‘ Corinne,’ the lawyer suspected that it was our 
intention to make all the small parishioners saints and 
sectarians, while the farmers and their wives vehe- 
mently declaimed against the injury we were doing 
the parish by teaching those, whose duty it was to re- 
main in ignorance, the dangerous mysteries of reading 
and writing. The latter class were the most deter- 
mined of our opponents, and they did much to prevent 
the children of their labourers from attending our 
school, We had also some trouble from such of the 
parents of our little scholars who could not comprehend 
the value of the advantages we were desirous of com- 
municating, or were dissatisfied with the regulations 
which we found it necessary to establish ; and some of 
the sturdy matrons went so far as to insinuate that 
they were doing us a favour by permitting their chil- 
dren to receive our instructions, The exercise of pa- 
tience, perseverance, and conciliation, however, by 
degrees enabled us to sar t these obstacles, and 
we now enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
been of some service to our fellow-creatures. We 
have educated one generation of our poor neighbours, 
who are now performing their duties ina manner that 
encourages us to hope that our toils will be far lighter 
and more agreeable in training their children, because 
we shall be assisted by the co-operation of parents 
who are sensible. of the importance of early habits of 


mental cultivation,” 


obedience and regularity, and who feel. the value. of | 
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* It is sometimes a difficult matter to convince chil- 
dren of that,”’ observed I. 

** T have known children, and even the children of 
very ignorant people, who have testified a singular 
desire of acquiring the advantages of education,” said. 
my aunt Alice; “‘do you not remember the village 
twins, Philippa ?” 

A smile passed over the animated countenance of 
aunt Philippa. It was a smile that emanated from 
some very agreeable reminiscence, and I knew, by the 
peculiar sparkle of her eyes, that a pleasant tale hung” 
thereby, which, like all good story-tellers, she would. 
be grateful for an opportunity of relating. My virtues: 
as a listener were too well known to slighted by 
aunt Philippa, who loved to recount the simple annals. 
of the village poor, more especially when in any way 
connected with her school. Qne question sufficed to: 
elicit the historiette of the village twins, which I give 
in her own words, 

* Richard and Hannah Blunt,” said she, “ were the 
offspring of an agricultural labourer in the parish of 
Borough, who was more than abundantly supplied. 
with that once coveted gift and heritage, young chil- 
dren, before they were added to the number of his. 
olive branches, The care-worn matron, their mother,, 
having barely made provision for one of the unwel-- 
come strangers, was struck with consternation at the 
arrival of two, But when the father was-informed of: 
the circumstance, he shocked the gossips who had 
hastened to congratulate him on the double blessing, 
by protesting that ‘ the news was too bad to be true ;° 
and when they forced conviction of the fact upon him» 
by showing him a boy and girl, such as the childless 
squire would have given the best half of his estate to. 
have been able to call his own, he cast a look of un- 
utterable anguish on the poor innocents, Their un- 
welcome plurality served as an excuse to their unna+ 
tural parents for depriving them of all the tender 
care and consideration which is generally bestowed on’ 
the children of the very poorest during the privileged 
stage of infancy. The double expense and inconve» 
nience occasioned by their birth was a constant matter 
of reproach against the unfortunate pair, who were 
treated as if they were accountable for the circumstance, 
Had they remained the youngest, itis just possible 
that they might have enjoyed a few of the indulgences 
that are commonly extended to those who bring up 
the rear in large families, but their birth was quickly 
succeeded by that of other children, on which parents, 
brothers, and sisters, all united in rebuking, buffetting, 
and reviling, the poor twins, It seemed as though 
they had no claims to a separate identity, for no one 
ever spoke of them by any other designation than ‘ the 
twins,’ 

As they increased in strength and stature, a woful 
list of misdemeanours was daily charged upon their 
devoted heads, Not a window was unaccountably 
broken, nor a plate, pitcher, or pan, mysteriously de- 
molished, nor a freshly sanded floor imprinted with 
dirty foot-prints, nor a newly dug bed in the little 
cabbage garden disobediently trampled down, nor # 
loaf privily gnawed in the cupboard, but a general 
outcry from the rest of the family charged the delin- 
quency on the twins, and the twins, whether innocent 
or guilty, had to bear the penalty of the offence. _ 

In consequence of being always treated as criminals, 
Richard and Hannah became wilful and reckless in 
their doings, and at eight years old had acquired as bad 
characters in the neighbourhood as any boy and girl 
of that age could well be said to have; and every dis- 
creet mother on Borough green interdicted her young- 
lings, under pain of severe castigation, from keeping, 
company with Goody Blunt’s twins, who were regarded 
as complete outlaws. 

On one of those afternoons devoted by my sister and 
myself to the instruction of the village children, on 
proceeding to our little school-room, which, through 
the favour of our worthy friend the vicar, was built 
in a corner of the churchyard, we perceived this per- 
secuted pair of young Pariahs sitting together on a 
grave, evidently to the great displeasure of our scho- 
lars, who were assembled in the poreh waiting our 
arrival, 

‘ Ladies, we are glad you are come,’ exclaimed ses 
veral of the most respectably apparelled of our pupils 
in a breath, ‘ for Goody Blunt’s twins, though they 
don’t belong to our parish, have thought proper to 
stick themselves in our churchyard; and whenever we 
tell them to go away, they say they wont !’ 

I turned a glance of inquiry on the sunburned 
blackberry-stained intruders, on which Richard Blunt 
rose up, and tugging a dishevelled brown ringlet that 
hung over his nose, and placing his hand heavily on 
his sister’s shoulder to force her untaught knees to 
bend into something like a curtsey, which, however, 
they stubbornly refused to perform, hesaid, ‘ Ma 
I wanted to see you and the other ladies that I mi 
ask you to take Hannah and I into-your school, that we 
may learn to read.’ ‘Is there nota school in your owm 

rish?? demanded I. ‘ No, marm,.we arnt got no schoo} 

+ what folks has to pay for, and mother wont pay for 
Hannah and I, and we arnt got no money of our own; soif 
you wont take us into yours, we can't get no larn at.all.’ 

There was no resisting this appeal, and I said, ‘ Well, 
Richard, if you will both promise to be diligent and obe- 
dient, we will put you and your sisterinto our school, 
where it will be your own fault if you do not soon learn to 
read.’ ‘ No, marm, that it sharnt,’ ied Richard, ‘ for 
I have set my heart on-larning to: and I weol larny 
and so will sister Hannah.’ 


The staunchest exclusives of ‘ Almack’s starred and 
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ered coterie’ could not have recoiled with greater 
from the idea of admitting an unqualified person 
among their august assembly, than the members of our 
echool exhibited at the introduction of these stray sheep 
within their fold. ‘They don’t belong to our parish,’ 
objected some. * They are so ill behaved,’ added another. 
* Look at their ragged clothes,’ cried a third. ‘ And their 
dirty faces and uncombed hair,’ shouted the rest of the 
dissentient parties. The parable of the good Samaritan 
producing a quietus to the parochial objection, I next set 
about removing the more cogent clauses in the bill of ex- 
clusion, by presenting the young strangers with a pocket 
comb, with which I directed them to reduce their matted 
locks to order, after they had washed their hands and 
faces in the adjacent brook. When they had performed 
their respective purifications, and returned with their 
clustering ringlets smoothed and disentangled, and their 
rich brown complexions glowing from their recent ablu- 
tions, I thought I had never seen a more comely pair. 

* Now,’ said I to our scholars, ‘ some of the objections 

inst these poor children are removed, you perceive, and 
the miserable state of their array might also be remedied 
if a few of those who are so fortunate as to be comfort- 
ably clad felt disposed to contribute each, according to 
their ability, a trifle towards providing them with better 
clothing.’ Here a little fair girl named Phebe Flower 
put a tiny patchwork bag into my hand containing the 
whole of her treasure, namely, a nice silver sixpence (a 
godmother’s benefaction), and twopence farthing of her 
own pro savings, and whispered, * Will not this help 
to buy clothes for the poor little boy and girl, maam, that 
they may look like us, and not be ragged any more ” 
Then, hiding her face in my lap, she wept the sweet tears 
of infant sympathy for the distress she had generously 
given her all to alleviate. 

Hannah opened her arch black eyes, and peeped into 
the bag with a merry laugh of pleasure and surprise at 
the sight of such a subscription for their service. Richard's 
feelings were touched, even to tearful emotion, by the un- 
looked for generosity of the gentle Phebe. It was the 
first act of genuine kindness he had ever experienced, and 
it was never in after-life obliterated from his memory. 
* We cannot,’ he sobbed, ‘ take all that money to buy 
clothes; our old ones will do very well. We are used 
to them, for we never had any better.” * Then you shall 
haye some new ones now, if you will endeavour to deserve 
them,’ said I. ‘ Marm, | wont wear the clothes if these 
spiteful girls that called us names help to buy them,’ 
said Richard, sturdily. ‘I never called you names,’ whis- 

d Phebe. ‘ No, I know you did not, and I thought 
ow much pretticr and better behaved you were than 
t’others,’ said Richard. 

The other girls were ready to break into open hostili- 
ties on this disparagement of their beauty and behaviour 
from ragged Richard Blunt. ‘ This will not do,’ said I, 
interposing ; ‘ you must all be friends, and kind to one 
nother; and, Richard, you must not bear malice, and 
deprive your schoolfellows of the opportunity of perform- 
ing a good action through false pride ; so if any one feels 
desirous of giving their mite towards the purpose I have 
mentioned, let them put it into my lap.’ 

To do the children justice, they evinced no lack of li- 
berality on the occasion, for my lap presently became 
heavy with their donations, and after counting the pence, 
I found that, with the addition of a trifling sum from my 
sister and myself, there would be sufficient funds for the 

I bestowed suitable commendations on the 
contributors, and saw with pleasure that they were dis- 
| to regard the objects of their benefactions with far 

ter feelings than would have been believed by those 
who are not aware of the pleasure with which every one 
regards those on whom they have conferred an obligation ; 
so true it is, that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. When this punctilio was settled, which was ad- 
justed in the porch, we inducted our young recruits into 
the seats of the unlearned, and they were forthwith ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the primer. 

In the course of a few weeks the twins had made such 
considerable progress, that I was enabled to induct them 
into the next class, to the infinite delight of Phebe 
Flower, who was thus enabled to enjoy the neighbour- 
hood of Richard ; and I was obliged to use great vigi- 
lance to prevent the undue assistance she was but too 
apt to lend him in the way of prompting; a practice which 
1 never permitted, because it was very partially admi- 
nistered, and was a sad encou ent to the dunces and 
careless members of the school. Neither of these re- 

hes, however, ever appertained to Richard Blunt ; 
had bent the whole energies of a strong mind to ac- 
complish one point; and had it been one of far greater 
difficulty, he would have succeeded in his undertaking. 
In due time Richard Blunt became our head scholar, and 
his conduct was so unexceptionable in all particulars, 
that Nehemiah, our parish clerk, predicted that if the 
lad could but gain a settlement in Woodfield, he would 
one day succeed him in his office. Richard's plans were 
not quite of so peaceful a nature, and his lot in life was 
differently cast. 

One evening he entered the schoolroom where we were 
engaged with our young scholars, and said, ‘ Ladies, I 
have come to thank you for my learning, and to bid you 
and all the school good bye.’ I heard an andible sob 
near me, and perceived my head monitress, Phebe Flower, 
weeping on Hannah's bosom, who, for her part, looked 
for once in her life sorrowful; a tear stood in her usually 
laughing eyes, and another was actually rolling down her 

red cheek. ‘So, Richard, you are going to sea,’ 

said I, observing his smart new blue jacket and trousers. 

* Yes, madam, I have entered the royal navy, and am 

fring to sail for Algiers with my lord’s own son in the 
underer.’ 


Here the grief of Phoebe and Hannah grew more vehe- 
ment, and many of the other girls shed tears when the 
handsome sailor boy, then in his fourteenth year, bade 
them farewell. Poor Hannah! it was her first separation 
from her twin brother—it was a trying moment to her, 
and I verily believe she would have broken her heart, had 
pg ae been somewhat diverted by observing the 
effect smart nautical dress produced on the by- 


standers. Years passed away—a coolness had taken 
place between Lord Martinvale and his son the captain, 
so he did not return to the Hall after the victory of Al- 
giers had been won; and, what was worse, we heard no- 
thing of Richard Blunt. His nearest of kin had always 
predicted that he would never come to any good, and 
their comments on his silence were only such as tended 
to exalt their own foreknowledge, and at length his name 
was forgotten in the neighbourhood by every one save 
the disconsolate Phebe Flower, and his twin sister, who 
came in for a double share of the evil predictions of her 
family, because those on her | despised brother 
had been so wonderfully verified. Hannah stoutly con- 
tested that they had not been verified yet, nor ever 
would, for she had no doubt but brother Richard would 
come home a credit to the family after all. Both Han- 
nah and Phebe entered our service, and very faithful 
worthy girls they proved. The beauty and discretion of 
Phebe gained her many suitors, all of whom she rejected. 
Feeling a strong reluctance to enter the married state 
while Hannah remained single—rather contrary to her 
own inclination, as we suspected, having, while in her 
teens, indulged her saucy wit at the expense of all the 
young men who paid her any attention—she found herself, 
at the age of Socalbenmin. without a single suitor. 
This circumstance was felt by Hannah as a keen mor- 
tification, when her youngest sister, a coquette of nine- 
teen, was led to the hymeneal altar by Lord Martinvale’s 
footman, and, in the whim of a giddy heart, invited poor 
Hannah to dance barefoot at her wedding. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday the bride made her appearance at Wood- 
field church in a white flounced gown, pink sash, and 
blue bonnet covered with white satin ribbons, attended 
by her bridegroom, whom she called Mr Handy, dressed 
in his best gold-laced orange and green livery, and with 
powdered hair. It was*Mrs Handy’s design to astonish 
not only the two old maids, as she called Hannah and 
Phebe, but to dazzle the whole congregation with the 
splendour of her bridal appearance. Unfortunately for 
her, it happened that a handsome naval officer in full 
dress, attended by his boatswain, also a very smart fel- 
low, entered our quiet little church at one door, at the 
same moment that the newly wedded couple swept in at 
the other, and completely engrossed the attention of such 
persons among the congregation who had nothing better 
to do at church than to look out for novelties. Now, my 
Lord Martinvale’s footman, in his fine livery, might be 
seen on any day in the week, and his tawdry bride was 
no great things after all ; ‘ but a grand naval officer, with 
his arm in a sling, accompanied by such a proper dashing 
sailor gentleman,’ as they styled the boatswain, just come 
from thrashing the Turks at Navarino, were not common 
sights, and were gazed at with the most eager curiosity 
and delight, while the bridal party were wholly forgotten 
or overlooked. For my part, I was nota little scandalised 
on observing that my two damsels Phebe and Hannah 
had caught the gencral infection, and stared at the 
strangers as much, nay, I thought, more than the rest 
of the congregation. 

That Hannah should do so, was by no means wonderful, 
for her natural disposition inclined her to levity ; but for 
Phebe Flower, the modest, pious, retiring Phebe Flower, 
to forget herself so far, was to me a matter of astonish- 
ment and regret; and I perceived, with increasing uneasi- 
ness, that it was upon the officer that her regards were 
bestowed, who, for his part, appeared to survey her with 
looks of unequivocal obnieetion. After the service was 
ended, I was detained for some minutes in the church by 
a conversation with the vicar respecting the sickness of a 
poor family in the parish. Long, however, before I reached 
home, I was told by a dozen village gossips, who had tar- 
ried on the road to inform me of the fact, that the young 
officer had actually attended my two damsels home. 

On reaching my house, I surprised the young officer 
sitting in his full-dress uniform by my kitchen fire, be- 
tween Hannah and Phebe, with an arm encircling the 
waist of each. Phobe’s fair weeping face rested on his 
bosom, while Hannah was playing with his gold epau- 
lette, and laughing aloud in the glee of her heart. The 
trio rose at my entrance, and the naval lieutenant greeted 
me with a reverential bow, and asked if I had forgotten 
my old scholar, whom I had instructed in reading and 
writing out of pure benevolence. 

* I congratulate you on your change of fortune, Rich- 
ard, which I feel persuaded has been well merited on 
your part,’ said I, glancing at his white lapels. ‘* There 
is no change that can ever render me forgetful of the 
kindness of those to whom I have been so deeply obliged,’ 
replied Lieutenant Blunt, dashing away the tear that 
stole from beneath his jetty eyelashes. ‘ I wear his ma- 
jesty’s uniform, it is true, but shall always remember who 
contributed the first sixpence towards the new rigging of 
poor ragged Richard,’ added he, turning a look of elo- 
ey meaning on Phebe. ‘ Perhaps it may appear strange 
that I have suffered so many years to roll over without 
writing a line to any one; but when I departed, I deter- 
mined to return an officer, or to see my native village no 
more. It was my happy chance to save our captain's life 
at the battle of Algiers, and by him I was placed on the 
quarter-deck of the Thunderer, and rated as a midship- 
man. At the late victory at Navarino, I got fresh pro- 
motion ; and having received my commission as licutenant, 
I have now returned to Woodfield with a heart overflow- 
ing with affection for my sweet Phebe, my first and onl 
love. She has consented to become my wife; so, wit 
your leave, madam, and if you and Miss Alice can con- 
veniently spare her from your service at so short a notice, 
we will be married to-morrow week.’ ‘ How I shall sup- 
7S loss of my discreet handmaid, I know not,’ I re- 
Phied 

* But when a wedding’s in the case, 

We know all other things give place ;’ 
and Hannah will do her best to instruct her successor in 
our ways.” 

Hannah blushed, simpered, and looked foolish, but 
promised she would. I could see, however, that she was 
more occupied in watching the motions of H Brown, 
the handsome boatswain, who was walking in the court- 
yard, than in attending to what I was saying ; yet I could 


scarcely believe my own ears, when, on the following 
Sunday, I heard our vicar publish the banns of matrimon: 
between the said Harry Brown, single man, and H. 
Blunt, spinster. 
* This was a most clandestine ower ope on the 

of Hannah,’ as her sister, Mrs Handy, pe chen = 
particularly unhandsome treatment of her ladies, who 
were thus deprived of both their maids without } 
warning.” When, however, I discussed the same with 
Hannah, the saucy gipsy only laughed, and said, ‘ she 
did not like to lose the chance of a good husband for the 
sake of a bit of ceremony which she knew her good ladies 
would excuse. The boatswain seemed in a d 
hurry—now or never was the word with him; ‘ and 
ma’am, somehow or other, I said yes before I was aware 
of what I did say,’ added she, with an arch look. ‘I am 
sorry to put you and Miss Alice to a non-plush, ma‘am, 
but I can only repeat what I heard you say to Phebe— 

When a wedding’s in the case, 

We know all other things give place.’ 
If I had attempted to gainsay my own words, I doubt 
my rhetoric would have been thrown away on Hannah. 
So Alice and I had to supply the desertion of our two 
damsels as well as we could on such brief notice, and to 
put white ribbons on our bonnets in honour of their re- 
spective weddings.” 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 
WE have derived much pleasure, as well as useful in- 
struction, from a perusal of Victor Cousin’s Account 
of the State of Education in Holland, recently trans- 
lated by Leonard Horner, and published by Mr Mur. 
ray, London. Along with M. Cousin’s account, we 
are favoured with a report by M. Cuvier on the same 
subject, being the result of a personal inspection of 
the Dutch schools in 1811; and from both papers a 
very comprehensive view is obtained of the whole sys- 
tem of public instruction in Holland. For the benefit 
of those who may not have an opportunity of seeing 
Mr Horner’s work, we present the following interest- 
ing particulars, gathered from its perusal :— 

In the present day, the system of school instruction 
in Holland is on a very excellent footing, being in no 
respect inferior, and in some points superior, to what 
prevails in Prussia. It is on a great and uniform 
plan, partly supported at the public expense, in virtue 
of a law passed in 1806, and includes all classes and 
sects. No child is left uneducated, Every human 
being in the country is instructed. Like the majo- 
rity of great and noble things, this remarkable sys- 
tem of instruction originated in the design of one 
man, a private individual, who possessed only the 
simple requisite of an enterprising and philanthropic 
mind. In the course of last century, certain societies 
had made numberless efforts to improve the schools 
throughout the country, but not with any very sen- 
sible effect. John Nieuwenhuizen, a Mennonite clergy- 
man, in North Holland, who had watched the opera- 
tions of these societies with great interest, perceived 
that they did not yield all the good they were capable 
of producing, because the books they published were 
too diffuse, too learned, and too dear, and because 
there did not exist a sufficiently intimate bond between 
the societies and that portion of the people to whom 
they could be of most service. Having conceived a 
more simple plan, and a more distinct way of going to 
work, he began, about the year 1784, by getting some 
friends to combine together ; they soon induced others 
to join, and in a short time the association, which 
was called the SocreETY FOR THE PusBiic Goon, 
was spread over the whole of the Dutch territory. 
The funds of the society were applied, in the first 
instance, to encourage, by prizes, the preparation of 
small books ; in which the most important truths of 
religion and morals were treated in a popular 1 ew 
By degrees they had works drawn up and publis 
on whatever is most important for the lower classes to 
be made acquainted with, relative to morals, domesti¢ 
economy, mechanical science, and the art of preserving 
health. Some were also published, bearing directly 
on particular trades; and neither vaccination nor the 
education of midwives was lest sight of. The effect 
of these books, which were simple, short, and cheap, 
was very soon apparent ; of which we shall give one 
proof. There existed in Holland, as elsewhere, a so- 
called Shepherd’s Almanac, filled with puerile advices 
and recipes, derived from astrology, and, as in other 
places, the peasantry would have no other. The so- 
ciety drew up a calendar, in which some useful obser- 
vations on agriculture, or on the preservation of health, 
were substituted for the former trash ; and such was 
its success, that, at the end of two or three years, the 
editor of the Shepherd’s Almanac was obliged to give 
it up. 

Education, however, was always the great object of 
the thoughts and labours of the Society for the Public 
Good ; and the history of its achievements in this mat- 
ter may be divided into three distinct branches : — 
the researches to which it gave rise, on the physi 
education of children, upon the best methods of teach- 
ing, and upon moral education ; secondly, the elemen- 
tary books which were published, to assist in carryi 
those methods into practice: and thirdly, the prow 4 
which were established, not with the view of retaining 
them under their own direction, and still less of taking 
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ion of primary instruction, but'to supply, in the 
mean time, to the ordinary schools, models by which 
they might improve their systems. As these schools 
required an active management, and direct supervi- 
sion, the society, as a body, did not take charge of 
them, but confided that duty to its different depart- 
ments : on that account their schools have been called 
departmental; a name that has nothing to do with the 
departments of the kingdom, which were established 
long after the period in question. Besides these schools, 
which were intended only for children recommended 
by members of the society, some of its departments 
established schools for the poor, entirely gratis, In 
the greater number of them, they went so far as tu 
form small libraries, with the view of affording to the 
work-people of both sexes, who had left the schools, an 
opportunity, by means of interesting books, of vee ms 
alive those sentiments of morality and religion whic 
had been implanted in them at school. 

Labours so varied and so extended, could not fail to 
have an influence upon the improvement of public 
education ; but that influence would have probably 
remained for ever feeble, precarious, or at least con- 
fined to certain districts, without the powerful inter- 
vention of the government. This was at first partial 
only ; different towns, excited either by example, or 
by representations from the departments of the society 
which were established among them, set about the im- 
provement of their schools, or the establishment of new 

ools ; and in this way, the magistrates of Amster- 
dam, in 1797, guided by the recommendations of the 
twodepartments in that city, erected their noble schools 
for the education of those children of the poor who did 
not belong to any particular church ; schools where 
there are now more than four thousand pupils of both 
sexes. But in 1801, 1803, and 1806, the government 
testified its respect for the society, by following the 
advice of several of its members in the measures which 
it adopted at these several periods, for the improve- 
ment and general organisation of primary instruc- 
tion. The law of 1806, and the general regulations 
annexed to it, constitute the rule for every thing 
that relates to the primary schools. The public 
authorities are required to see that there shall be 
at all times a sufficient number of schools for the po- 
pulation. Local committees, or provincial boards, 
composed of inhabitants generally, superintend the 
schools in their respective districts ; there is a central 
board with which these are in communication; and 
there are travelling inspectors, who go round to see 
that the system is working rightly, and on a uniform 
plan. There are two kinds of schools, the Primary 
and Burgher, which seem analogous to our parish and 
town schools, the latter being for carrying pupils fur- 
ther than the mere rudiments of learning. The same 
books are used in all the schools of the same description ; 
these books are drawn up on a systematic principle of 
instruction, moral and intellectual, and are not a com- 
pound of odd scraps or lessons, as is too generally the 
case in this country. One essential element in the 

stem is the comfortablé condition of the masters ; 
y depend for their fixed salary on the liberality of 
the municipal authorities, and the remainder is made 
up by small fees from pupils; the poor, however, pay 
nothing. Very few of the schoolmasters, even in the 
villages, have less than L.41, 13s. 4d. a-year; several 
have three or four times that sum, and the greater 
number have, besides, a neat and commodious dwell- 
ing, and a garden of lesser or greater extent. All this 
makes the condition of a schoolmaster one of comfort 
and respectability, for we must recollect that money 
goes much farther in Holland than it does in England, 

“‘ The means devised for the religious instruction of 
the children of all persuasions (says Cuvier), are ex- 
tremely ingenious, and at the same time highly ap- 
propriate, without involving them in the dangers of 
controversy. The particular doctrines of each com- 
mounion are taught on Sundays, in the several places 
of worship, and by the clergy. The history of the 
New Testament, the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
and those doctrines in which all Christians agree, are 
taught in the school on Saturdays, the day on which 
the Jews do not come to school, on account of their 
Sabbath. But those truths which are common to all 
religions, pervade, are connected with, and intimately 
mixed up with every branch of instruction, and every 
thing else may be said to be subordinate to them.” 

The results upon society afford the best evidence of 
the success of the system of instruction. Crime has 
been almost extirpated.* M. Cousin visited a central 
prison for juvenile offenders at Rotterdam, the only 
one in all Holland, and it did not contain more than 
from sixty to eighty prisoners ; so that, adding seventy, 
who were expected from a depét at Leyden, there 
were at most only 150 out of a population of 2,500,000. 
“ To find a solution of this phenomenon (says M. 
Cousin), I had only to reflect upon the excellent schools 
I had every where met with. The charges upon the 
towns for the support of the schools produce, then, this 
result, that there are fewer offences and fewer crimes, 
and consequently less to pay for police, and fer the 


* A foreign correspondent of the Standard , in lately 
giving an account of the state of religion on the continent of Eu- 
rope, ti in refi to Holland, that “‘ in no country is 
the mass of the people so religi The churches are crowded ; 
and even foreigners, when they get to Holland, appear to become 
influenced by the general spirit of pure Christianity which there 
exists.” We are not informed of the fact, but it is reasonable to 
believe that much of this excellent religious feeling is ascribable 
to the system of uni 1 schooling which prevails. Itis at least 
obvious, that the mode of education has not hurt religion. 


prevention and punishment of crime. In Rotterdam, 
a commercial town of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, filled 
with merchandise, and where the number of canals 
and bridges afford great facilities to depredators, rob- 
beries are rare, and burglaries, accompanied by acts of 
violence, so much so, that the gentlemen who accom- 
panied us, assured me that it would be very difficult 
for them to mention any. It is with grief that I con- 
template the mistaken zeal, the illogical reasoning of 
certain philanthropists, and even of certain govern- 
ments, who bestow so much pains upon prisons, and 
neglect schools : they allow crime to spring up and 
vicious habits to take root by the utter neglect of all 
moral training and of all education in children ; and 
when crime is grown and is strong, and full of life, 
they attempt to cope with it; they try to subdue it by 
the terror of punishment, or to mitigate it, in some 
degree, by gentleness and kindness. I approve of, 
nay, I bless with my whole heart, every kind of peni- 
tentiary ; but I consider that they must for ever re- 
main almost fruitless, unless their power to reclaim 
is made to rest upon the effect of schools for the people 
universally established, attendance upon which is ob- 
ligatory, and where instruction is considered as only 
one of the means of education.” 


ODD LONDON CHARACTERS OF FORMER 
TIMES. 
ORATOR HENLEY. 

Imbrowned with native bronze, lo Henley stands, 

Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 

How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 

How sweet the periods, neither said nor sung ! 

Oh great restorer of the good old siage, 

Preacher at once and zany of thy age ! 

Oh worthy thou of Egypt’s blest abodes, 

A decent priest where monkies were the gods !—c. 

Popr. 

THESE verses refer to a man who was perhaps the 
most notorious in London during the reigns of the two 
first Georges, though now nearly forgotten for all but 
the notice taken of him by Pope. John Henley, de- 
scended of a race of clergymen of the established 
church, was born at Melton Mowbray, in Leicester- 
shire, in 1692. He received a regular clerical educa- 
tion at St John’s College, Cambridge, whence, in 1712, 
he addressed a whimsioal letter to the Spectator, with 
the signature of Peter de Quir, which was printed in 
the 396th number of that work. He was distinguished 
among his companions for lively talents, and took the 
degrees of bachelor and master of arts; but, even at 
this early period of his life, he showed symptoms of 
that insubordination to established systems which 
marked his future career. According to the report of 
a friend, “‘ he began to be uneasy, that the art of 
thinking regularly on all subjects, and for all func- 
tions, was not the prevailing instruction. He was 
impatient that systems of all kinds were put into his 
hands, ready carved out for him, and that he incurred 
the danger of losing his interest, as well as incurring 
the scandal of heterodoxy and ill principles, if, as his 
genius led him, he freely disputed all propositions, and 
called all points to account, in order to satisfy and 
convince his own reason. It shocked him to find that 
he was commanded to believe against his judgment, in 
points of logic, philosophy, and metaphysics, as well 
as religion ; and that a course of mathematics was the 
least, if any part of the usual academical education, 
He was always impatient under the fetters of the free- 
born mind, and privately resolved, some time or other, 
to enter his protest against any person being bred like 
a slave who is born an Englishman.” 

He also complained, with what justice we cannot 
say, that, “ though brought up for a clergyman, he 
was not instructed to preach, pray, or read prayers, 
or speak, or catechise, or confer, or resolve a case of 
conscience, or understand the scriptures, or form any 
natural or clear ideas of the Christian religion”—cer- 
tainly a pretty liberal list of deficiencies. 

Gn quitting the university, he was appointed mas- 
ter of the school at Melton, of which parish his father 
was vicar, and he is said to have displayed eminent 
abilities as a teacher, particularly in the department of 
elocution. His powers of oratory were here exempli- 
fied in public readings of the classics, and his learning 
and industry in the composition of a grammar of ten 
languages, afterwards published. About the same 
time he published a poem founded on the story of 
Queen Esther, which was well received, and contains, 
indeed, many spirited and highly wrought p 
A preface to this work showed considerable attain- 
ments in oriental literature and antiquities, 

While thus regarded as a respectable and promising 
man, he was ordained as a deacon by Wake, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and afterwards as priest by Dr Gibson, 
the successor of Dr Wake. He then became curate of 
his native parish, and was much admired as a preacher. 
Soon tiring of the limited field which the country af- 
forded for the display of his talents, he resigned his 
duties at Melton, and proceeded to London, furnished 


with recommendatory letters from some of the most 
considerable persons in Leicestershire, both of clergy 


and laity, and with a sum of money which he had saved 
from his income. He first obtained the situation of an 
assistant preacher, and then the living of Chelmondis- 
ton, which was worth eighty pounds a-year, while the 
duties could be performed by a curate at twenty. He 
also acquired reputation from some learned publica- 
tions. 

Henley startled the audiences which he addressed 
in London by a style of oratory to which they had not 
been accustomed. At this tame period of the history 
of the English church, it was considered indecorous to 
use the least action in preaching. Henley thought 
otherwise, or, if he did not sincerely think so, his con- 
sciousness of possessing abilities for a different style of 
oratory, and his love of displaying those abilities, led 
him to make that profession. His manner, to use an 
expressive phrase, took, It was remarked that he 
could draw three times more money for a charity than 
any ordinary clergyman. People followed him to the 
different churches where he occasionally preached, 
He was, in short, the Irving of his day. But this 
success could not fail to draw invidious remarks. His 
style of preaching was stigmatised by his brethren as 
theatrical, and he, in reply, did not scruple to speak 
of humdrum drones. Insinuations were then made, 
probably with little foundation, against his private 
character, and these had the effect of losing for him 
a superior living which had been promised. In a con- 
tention of such a nature, it is easy to see which party 
must be victorious. Henley was ordered by his dio- 
cesan to retire to his country charge, 

The orator, confident in his abilities and popula- 
rity, answered, that “ it was beneath him to hold what 
it was in the complainant’s power to take away,” and 
instantly resigned both his city lectureship and his 
country rectory. This happened in 1725. 

Thrown entirely on his own resources, he fitted up 
a building in Newport Market, as a place of public 
worship, under the name of an Oratory, and licensed 
it, under the Toleration Act, as a dissenting meeting- 
house. This conventicle was highly ornamented ac- 
cording to the taste of the orator. The pulpit, cele- 
brated by Pope as “‘ Henley’s gilt tub,” was covered 
with scarlet velvet, richly fringed with gold. Over 
the altar-piece was written, in letters of gold, “ THE 
Primitive Evcnarist.” The emoluments of the 
preacher were principally derived from the seat-rents 
paid by annual subscribers ; to each of whom was de- 
livered a medal, the device of which was a star risin 
to the meridian, with the motto “ Ap Summa” (To 
the highestthings), and below, “INVENIAM VIAM AUT 
ractam” (I will find out the way or make it). From 
casual auditors he levied an admission fee of one shil- 
ling. He made no attempt to join any of the dissent- 
ing bodies of the day, nor to establish a new one: his 
whole object was to gain a livelihood by the exercise- 
of his own peculiar talents. In form of service and 
doctrine he departed little from the English church, 
and what little departure he made was in favour of 
forms and professions which he considered as more 
consistent with those of the primitive Christians, 
though it would appear, that, in respect of doctrine, 
the difference was such as to subject him to at least a 
suspicion of Arianism, 

The style of his discourses, keeping out of view 
their eloquence, was moral and rational; and here 
certainly he did not take the method best adapted for 
attracting large religious audiences. What, however, . 
was wanting in appeals to the feelings of his congre- 
gation, he endeavoured to supply by animadversions 
on public events and characters, and by every pecu- 
liarity of manner that was likely to amuse. The hos- 
tility of the established clergy was of course more than 
ever directed against him ; but he received it all coolly, 
denying every charge against his private conduct, 
and, with regard to his manner of preaching, remark- 
ing that, as there were so many religious dormitories 
in the metropolis, surely there was no harm in provid- 
ing a place where people were kept awake. He did 
not confine his views to religious instruction, but es- 
tablished lectures for the Wednesdays on subjects in 
literature, morals, and the sciences in general, He 
even projected the establishment of an university in 
London, where a more liberal course of education 
should be pursued than at the existing institutions ; 
and thus, according to a writer in the Retrospective- 
Review, prefigured that which was afterwards accom. 
plished by Lord Brougham and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. That he should have ever conceived that men 
were to take any such institution from his hands, af- 
fords a striking proof that there must have been some 
craze in the mental constitution of Henley. We may 
make the same surmise from his having been sincerely 
of opinion that he had made a great stroke for his own 
honour and the improvement of menkind, in the 
establishment of his gilt tub in Newport Market. 
“ That he should have the assurance,” he somewhere 
says, “ to frame a plan which no mortal ever thought 
of ; that he should singly execute what would sprain 
a dozen of modern doctors of the tribe of Issachar ; 
that he should have success against all opposition ; 
challenge his adversaries to fair disputations, without 
any offering to dispute with him (!); write, read, and 
study twelve hours a-day, and yet appear as untouched 
& e yoke as if he never wore it; compose three 
dissertations each week, on all subjects, however un- 
common ; treated in all lights and manners by him- 
self, without assistance, as some would detract from 
him ; teach in one year what schools and universities 
teach in five ; not to be terrified by cabals, or menaces, 
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or insults, or the grave nonsense of one, or the frothy 
satire of another ; but heshould still proceed and ma- 
ture this. bold seheme, and put the chureh, and all 
that, in danger ;” to do all this, he: conceives, cer- 
tainly redounds greatly to his credit! 

Every discourse of Henley was trumpeted before- 
hand by advertisements in the newspapers, stating the 
text or subject, and generally conceived in a style of 
the most ridiculous self-applause. His whole life. be- 
came such an eccentricity, that he could not fail to 
attract much notice, and to be a theme of perpetual 
merriment and abuse in the public prints. We obtain 
from scattered notices in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1731, some idea of the relation on which he stood 
towards those organs of opinion, as well as of some of 
his own practices, The Grub-Street Journal men- 
tions—“‘ We hear that the Oratory subject for to- 
morrow evening will be Henley's apology for wit, and 
that Mr H. expects there one Dr Mitchell, who called 
him impudent in print, to a dispute on that problem.” 
The same paper afterwards relates that Henley, some 
years before, having an ambition to be a public writer, 
offered his services in one morning to two great men 
of opposite opinions, and that his rejection by both 
determined him to set up the Oratory. Ata subsequent 
period, the Grub-Street Journal defends itself for hav- 
ing formerly made Mr Henley the hero of an essay 

n Impudence—is surprised to find that he takes it 
ill—and sees no. reason why he should be angry, im- 
dence being almost the only recommendation to pre- 
ferment. ‘“ Was that steady face of his, that goodly 
bronze, that more than English or Welsh copper in 
his dun and dusky countenance, given him for nothing ? 
Is not the most consummate impudence exerted in all 
his words, actions, and gestures, and diffused over his 
whole person? Could any thing but the height of 
impudence make him promise to perform impossibili- 
ties, and pretend to correct the whole learned world, 
proving them all to be in the wrong, and himself in 
the right? His medals, though of three different 
metals, are all brass,” &c. Henley seems to have now 
given up the controversy good-humouredly, for his 
advertisement of August 2lst was concluded with, 
**N.B. If any thing ill be said of me, I am not the 
person. J, Henley.” 

We also obtain a striking sense of the unhappy 
genieement into which this man had brought himself 

his interchange of Billingsgate with mean antago- 
nists, from a paper in a journal called Common Sense, 
in 1738, in which the death of his wife is employed as 
. means Of turning a stream of farcical ridicule against 

im. 

In time he removed from Newport Market to a spot 
between I,incoln’s Inn Fields and Clare Market, 
“where,” to quote the reminiscences of a correspon- 
dent of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1786, “a large 
reom (now a carpet-warehouse) lying backwards and 
up a considerable flight of steps, proved a convenient 
situation for him ; and here he remained till his death, 
confining the display of his talents to Sundays only, 
The Sardinian ambassador's house was, and still is, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, within a few doors of Henley’s 
Oratory ; the evening service of his excellency’s chapel 
was over soon after four, and Henley began at five: 
now it should seem that, to draw this congregation 
towards himself as far as he could, he for some years 
called his Oratory the Little Catholic Chapel, and no 
doubt many of the younger and less serious caught the 
bait.” The same writer states that, falling into com- 

any with a Catholic gentleman, the orator squeezed 

is hand, saying emphatically, “God bless you! I 
love you all; I love you all.” It has been elsewhere 
mentioned, that, having once taken part with an In- 
dependent clergyman named Guyse against Dr Chan- 
dler in a controversy, he was encouraged to apply to 
that person's congregation for the privilege of com- 
munion, but was refused upon full deliberation in the 
vestry, whereupon he made the parties a grave bow, 
and departed with the apostolical valediction, “‘ Finally, 
brethren, farewell.” It may be argued from these 
circumstances, that Henley’s ideas in religion were 
after all of a latitudinarian kind—and that, in the 
words of Garrick, 

** His first great ruling passion was—to eat.” 

The most absurd and undignified act of his life 
seems to have been his advertising that he intended 
in next lecture to teach an art by which a pair of shoes 
could be made in ten minutes—and then, when a crowd 
of shoemakers and others had collected, his taking a 
pair of boots, and cutting them down into shoes. On 
the other hand, there were occasions when Henley 
showed that he possessed some genuine wit. Another 
correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1786 
relates the following circumstance, as having occurred 
in his presence :-— 

“ About thirty years since, I dined one day at a chop- 
house opposite to the end of Palsgrave-Head Court 
in the Strand : at my entrance, I found there no other 
mae than the Orator and an attorney of Clement's 

nn, between whom I heard the ensuing discourse :— 

Attorney. I remember the man well, but I don’t 
know what became of him. I think they say he went 
tothe West Indies and settled at Ceylon, or somewhere 
thereabouts; in one of our islands, however, 

Orator. In the first place, Ceylon is no island of 
ours; and in the second place, it is not in the West 
Indies, but in the East. - 

Attor. I deny that. 

Orator. The more shame to you. I’ll-bring a 
often years old; who shall’proveitto you. 


Ator. Well, I thank God I know nothing; about 
East or West either. I am no great geographer. 

Orator. So, then, you thank God for your ignorance, 
do you ? 

diter. (looking very angry). Yes, I do, sir. 

. ing him a low bow). Then, sir, you 
have much to be thankful for.” 

The general protection which the two first kings of 
the house of Hanover were obliged to give to dissent- 
ers of all kinds asa balance against a somewhat un- 
friendly church, kept Henley clear of all state trouble 
till the touching time of the rebellion of 1745, when, 
probably from a mere spivit of opposition, he allowed 
himself to speak unfavourably of the government, It 
was said at that time, though untruly, that Herring, 
Archbishop of York, in his zeal against the rebels, 
appeared before his clergy ix regimentals. This was 
a capital subject fur the Orator, who concluded a sar- 
castic discourse upon it with the remark, that “ there 
could be no treason in squinting at a red herring.” 
Incensed at these liberties, ‘some adherents. of the 
ministers repaired one Sunday evening to the Oratory, 
where they interrupted the preacher with contumelious 
language, drew their swords upon those who attempted 
to turn them out, and forcibly put an end to the ser- 
vice; thus, as Henley pointedly observed, ‘ breaking 
the laws to preserve the state.’ Illegal proceedings 
like these are attended with little peril to those who 
break the peace on the side of power. In such cases, 
the never-failing recipe is to anticipate the complaint 
of the injured party. In pursuance of this approved 
method, the rioters circulated a paper purporting to 
be a record of certain seditious expressions which had 
been uttered by the Orator in the course of his ser- 
mons. They also lodged an information against him 
in the office of Lord Chesterfield, who was then secre- 
tary of state for the home department, and who forth- 
with issued a warrant for the seizure of the Orator and 
his papers (December 1746) ; but after a short deten- 
tion, Henley was set at liberty, and his papers were 
restored to him.”* For some time after, he seems to 
have been under suspicion from the government, for, 
in 1748, he published a pamphlet, calling upon jurors 
to take “rational preachers” under their protection, 
and asserting the right of every man to discuss the 
doings of human and consequently fallible sovereigns. 
Much of the sentiment of this pamphlet is unanswer- 
ably just; but Henley, in writing it, appeared in the 
odious character ef an apostate, as he had once sup- 
ported the ministry in a periodical named the Hyp- 
Doctor, for which he was said to have received an an- 
nual stipend from the secret-service money. 

Hogarth is said to have twice made Henley the sub- 
ject of his satiric pencil. In one print, entitled the 
Oratory, he is represented on a scaffold, with a monkey 
by his side, a box of pills and the Hyp-Doctor lying 
beside him, a parson receiving the money for admis- 
sion, a butcher acting as porter, Modesty in a cloud, 
Folly in a coach, and a gibbet preparing for Merit— 
people laughing, and, underneath, this inscription : 

O Orator, with brazen face and lungs, 

Whose jargon’s formed of ten unlearned tongues, 

Why stand’st thou there a whole hour haranguing, 

When half the time fits better men for hanging ? 
In another print, he is represented in the act of chris- 
tening a child, and of this a copy is given in Caulfield’s 
Portraits of Remarkable Persons. 

Henley died in 1756, at the age of about sixty-four. 
Besides the works already noticed, he published trans- 
lations of Pliny’s Epistles, several works of Vertot, 
and Montfaugon’s Travels in Italy; he also wrote a 
history of Sweden, a volume of Sermons, a version of 
Addison’s Latin Poems, and some other productions 
of less importance. Some considerations of an useful 
character arise from the narrative of his degraded life. 
‘** From the materials which lie before us,” says the 
writer in the Retrospective Review already quoted, 
* we are convinced that Henley was a man of learn- 
ing, that he entertained just notions of the extent to 
which religious liberty ought to be carried, that he 
was sensible of the defects of the system of academical 
instruction, and that he is entitled to the merit of hav- 
ing, at an early period, pointed out the expediency of an 
amelioration of their constitution.”” Another respect- 
able authority speaks of him as “a scholar of great 
acquirements, and of no mean genius, hardy and in- 
ventive, eloquent and witty, and capable of being an 
ornament to literature, as well as to the pulpit.” How 
comes it, then, that, with such merits, Henley has left 
only the reputation of a jack-pudding or buffoon? 
Obviously, because of his want of prudence and self- 
respect. rhe chance which a reformer has of being 
listened to, is in ordinary times not great ; but it is di- 
minished to nothing when he appears as one who has 
abandoned the decorums of the world, and who, in- 
stead of persuading, endeavours to bully or to ridicule 
mankind. In considering the lesson, it is not possible 
to exclude the idea of the teacher; and, accordingly, 
he who, while attempting to rouse men to a sense of 
certain errors, exhibits in himself not only a plentiful 
stock of the common foibles, but also an absolute 
want of that self-respect which is one of the first prin- 
ciples in the practice of virtue, is apt to be heard only 
with derision, There is something so outré in all new 
doctrines, that they would ‘need to be advanced in a 
style of peculiar candour, plainness, and sincerity, and 
with even more than the usual appearance of worldly 
sense and prudence on the part of him who teaches 


* Retrospective Review, xiv. 221. 


them : this seems necessary, im order to overcome that. 
impression of si ity, and even. madness, which. 
this kind of teaching is apt toconvey.. But when to 
novelty of doctrine is added something in the teacher 
that bespeaks a wild personal eccentricity, or perhaps 
some more questionable fault, then indeed are all hig. 
exertions apt to prove not only in vain for good, but 
positively pernicious. 


A FEW WORDS TO COUNTRY PEOPLE. 
PAILURE OF POTATO CROPS AND OTHER THINGS, 


It is well known that fora number of years there has 
been a considerable falling off in the quantity and 
value of the potato crop in different parts of the, 
country, particularly in some districts in Ireland and 
Scotland. Various»eauses- have» been conjecturally 
assigned for this unfortunate circumstance, such ag 
the mode of planting and manuring, the effects of in. 
sects, and a constitutional decline in certain sorts of 
the roots. There may or there may not be truth in 
these conjectures, but it appears to us that the leading 
cause of the failure is that which has been brought 
forward in a remarkably well written paper on the 
subject, in a late number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture. In the article in question, which is en- 
titled “ Studies in Agricultare, No, 2,” the author;, 
who appears to be both an agriculturist and man of 
science, gives it as his opinion, founded on experiments 
which he refers to, that the failure is attributable to 
both an exhaustion and gradual deterioration in the 
soil. By this it is meant that the soil has become en« 
feebled in its powers, and absolutely vitiated in its 
qualities, by repeated cropping, and is unable to far- 
nish a due supply of sound nutriment to the roots, 

Speaking of the state of potato culture in Ireland, 
this writer observes—“ The quantities of potatoes 
produced in Ireland may be fairly judged of from the 
recent and numerous failures of the crop, and the 
distressing famines consequent thereupon—failures 
which seem rapidly extending in all the poorer coun- 
tries, such as the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
land has been overcropped by potatoes, In many 
parts of the Highlands, there are only limited spots 
of arable land where the potato can be grown, such 
as the small holms by the sides of streams, or the 
bottoms of the richer glens; and where the rota-< 
tion is chiefly confined to oats and potatoes, as is 
most usual, the effects must be obvious—namely, ra« 
pid deterioration in spite of the best management as to 
ploughing and manuring.”” A similar cause of failure 
has been observable in England. ‘ The farmers in 
Essex have for a considerable period been in the prac- 
tice of growing large quantities of potatoes for the 
London market, and of course must repeat the crop 
frequently on the same ground, though I am not ac- 
quainted with the rotation which they follow. Latterly, 
however, they have found that. they cannot obtain such 
crops of potatoes as were wont to be produced, no doubt 
from the same causes that have operated in Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland.” It appears that the 
vitiated condition of the soil is less observable in cases 
of planting potatoes whole than cut, because in the 
whole-potato planting “ the stems acquire considerable 
vigour before they have to depend on any of the ma« 
terials of the deteriorated soil.” 

The principles upon which the author bases his con- 
viction, are given at length at the commencement of 
the article, and the manner in which he elucidates 
them is at once entertaining and instructive. He 
shows clearly that plants, like animals, act accord- 
ing to a well-known principle or law of nature, in 
seeking out proper food for themselves, and removing 
from one place to another, to the best of their ability, 
in order to accomplish this object. In general, it will 
be found, that, as long as a plant finds itself well fed 
in a particular locality, it will make no effort to re« 
move; but as soon as it has exhausted or used up all 
the nutritious matter about its roots, it hastens to get 
away; and if prevented, it will either die of hunger, or 
languish from the effects of bad food. ‘“‘ When a tree 
(says our authority) finds the soil deteriorated either 
by exhaustion or contamination, or both, so that the 
rootr-fibres can no longer supply the demand of the 
leaves and young shoots for sap, it endeavours to es- 
cape from the place where it grows, not by self-removal 
which is impossible, hut by sending up from the roots 
suckers, that may push. their individual roots beyond 
the sphere of the deteriorated soil. It will accordingly 
be found that.no healthy young tree, whether it be a 
fruit or a foreat-tree, will push suckers so long as the 
soil it is planted in remains fresh, rich, and unconta< 
minated. But look at an old plum or pear tree in the 
orchard, or a decaying currant or gooseberry bush, or 
a rose-tree that has stood in the border for several 
years, and the suckers around them will show how ill 
they relish the old deteriorated soil in which they 
grow, and how many efforts they make to travel out 
of it. Nothing can more forcibly prove the great im- 
portance of annually digging in as.much.rich compost 
or fresh soil as possible, around-the roots of all trees 
and. bushes. Were it possible, indeed, to renew the 
soil gen Sy two or three years, I doubt not. that 
suckers, which are a.sure indication of. a deteriorated 


soil, might be entirely prevented, whilethe trees would 
be kept in very superior health and.growth.” 
The deteriorates the sail about it. 
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“Mr Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, one 
of the most extensive growers of roses in England, 
says, that it is necessary to remove roses every three 
years from the spots they have occupied, in order to 
t their degenerating. He finds indeed from ex- 
perience, without adverting to the principle of the de- 
terioration of soil, that rose-tree roots lese the smaller 
fibres by which they feed, and this, we have no doubt, 
is because these small roots are starved by the exhaus- 
tion of nutriment in the soil, poisoned by excrementi- 
tious contamina, or both. Similar removal every three 
or four years is indispensable in the culture of the rasp- 
berry to insure successful crops. This, indeed, is one 
of the plants which was first observed in this country 
to deteriorate the soil, a circumstance indicated by the 
darker colour of the earth when the roots are dug up. 
—In the case ofthe gooseberry, the currant, and fruit 
trees in general, as other circumstances render it im- 
possible to remove the trees into fresh soil, good cul- 
tivators have recourse to the inferior, but still useful 
substitute, of renewing the soil around the roots, or 
digging in manure.” ’ 

The following observations on the spreading of 
strawberries in gardens must be new to many readers: 
—‘* One of the best known examples of offsets or run- 
ners, occurs in the strawberry in all its numerous va- 
rieties which the-old:plants-send off im every direction 
in great profusion, during the greater-part of the sum- 
mer and autumn, giving as plain an indication as if it 
were written in words at length, that the mother plant 
wishes to escape from the deteriorated soil, The older 
the plants, indeed, the greater number of runners they 
will send off, and, of course, the less fruit they will 
bear ; because, according to the general inference al- 
ready drawn, plants in general do not endeavour to 
diffuse themselves equally both by fruit or seed, and 
by suckers or runners, Growers of strawberries know 
this so well by experience, though not aware of the 
final cause, that, in order to increase their crops of 
fruit, they check the extension of runners by cutting 
them off.” 

Cultivators of the violet may profit by the following 
observations on that beautiful flower :—‘* The violet 
is another instance of a plant sending off numerous 
runners, which root somewhat differently from the 
strawberry ; ‘though I introduce it here not on that 
account, but because practical gardeners have lately 
discovered it to be a great improvement in planting 
some of the species, to wash the roots clean, in prefe- 
rence to the usual mode of taking them up with balls 
of the soil. The violet, like the strawberry, must, 
according to our principles, be a rapid deteriorator of 
the soil, from the circumstance of its sending off run- 
ners to escape from it. The roots accordingly, taken 
up with the balls, in order not to check the growth 
when transplanted, must have around them the dete- 
riorated soil, which the practical cultivator washes 
away empirically, without being aware of the principle 
of deterioration. It is by no means improbable that 
the same method of washimg old strawberry roots and 
replanting them, might prove equally successful with 
the washing of the roots of violets; and that it might 
be also applied to other sorts of plants, which indicate 
rapid deterioration of the soil, by sending off runners.” 


THE CREOLE VILLAGE. 

A SKETCH PROM A STEAM-BOAT.* 
[BY WASHINGTON IRVING.) 
In travelling about our motley country, I am often 
reminded of Ariosto’s account of the moon, in which 
the good paladin Astolpho found every thing garnered 
up that had been lost on earth. So I am apt to ima- 
gine, that many things lost in the old world are trea- 
sured up and perpetuated in the new ; having been 
continued from generation to generation, since the 
early days of the colonies. A European antiquary, 
therefore, curious in his researches after the ancient 
and almost obliterated customs and usages of his coun- 
try, would do wellto put himself upon the track of some 
early band of emigrants, follow them across the Atlan- 
tic, and rummage among their descendants on our 
shores, 

In no part of our country are the customs and 

uliarities imported from the old world by the ear- 
ier settlers, kept up with more fidelity than in the 
little poverty-stricken villages of Spanish and French 
origin, that border the rivers of ancient Louisiana. 
Their population is generally made up of the descend- 
ants of those nations, married and interwoven together, 
and occasionally crossed with aslight dash of the Indian. 
The French character, however, floats on top, as, from 
its buoyant qualities, it is sure todo, whenever it forms 
a particle, however small, of an intermixture. 

In these serene and dilapidated villages, art and na- 
ture seem to stand still, and the world forgets to turn 
round. The revolutions that distract other parts of 
this mutable planet, reach not here, or pass over with- 
out leaving any trace. The inhabitants are deficient 
in that public spirit which extends its cares beyond its 
horizon, and imports trouble and perplexity from all 
quarters in newspapers. In fact, newspapers are al- 
most unknown in these villages; and as French is the 
current language, the inhabitants have little commu- 
nity of opinion with their republican neighbours, 
They retain, therefore, their old habits of passive obe- 
dience to the decrees of government, as though they 
still lived under the absolute sway of colonial com- 


* From the Magnolia: a New York Annual for the year 1837, 


mandments, instead of being part and parcel of the 
sovereign people, and having a voice in public legis- 
lation, 

A few aged men, who have grown on their 
hereditary acres, and are of the good old colonial stock, 
exert a kind of patriarchal sway in all matters of pub- 
lic and private import; their opinions are considered 
oracular, and their word is law. 

The inhabitants, moreover, have none of that eager- 
ness for gain, and rage for improvement, which keep 
our people continually on the move, and our country 
towns incessantly in a state of transition. There the 
magic phrases “‘ town lots,” “‘ water privileges,” “ rail- 
roads,” and other comprehensive and soul-stirring 
words, from the speculator’s vocabulary, are never 
heard, The residents dwell in the same houses in 
which their forefathers dwelt, without thinking of en- 
larging or modernising them, or eg | them down 
and turning them into granite stores, They suffer the 
trees, under which they have been born, and have 
played in infancy, to flourish undisturbed ; though, 
by cutting them down, they might open new streets, 
and put money in their pockets. In a word, the al- 
mighty dollar, that great object of universal devotion 
throughout our land, seems to have no genuine devo- 
tees in these peculiar villages ; and unless some of its 
missionaries penetrate there, and erect banking-houses 
and other pious shrines, there is no knowing how long 
the inhabitants may remain in their present state of 
contented poverty. 

In descending one of our great western rivers in a 
steam-boat, I met with two worthies from one of these 
villages, who had been on a distant excursion, the 
longest they had ever made, as they seldom ventured 
far from home. One was the great man, or grand 
signior of the village; not that he enjoyed any legal 
privileges or power there, every thing of the kind hav- 
ing been done away when the province was ceded by 
France to the United States, His sway over his 
neighbours was merely one of custom and conviction, 
out of deference to his family. Besides, he was worth 
full fifty thousand dollars, an amount almost equal, in 
the imagination of the villagers, to the treasures of 
king Solomon. 

This very substantial old gentleman, though of the 
fourth or fifth generation in this country, retained the 
true Gallic stamp of feature and peculiarity of deport- 
ment, and reminded me of one of those provincial po- 
tentates, the important man of a petty arrondissement, 
that are to be met with in the remote parts of France. 
He was of a large frame, a gingerbread complexion, 
strong features, eyes that stood out like glass knobs, 
and a prominent nose, which he frequently regaled 
from a gold snuff-box, and occasionally blew with a 
coloured handkerchief, until it sounded like a trumpet. 

He was attended by an old negro, as black as ebony, 
with a huge mouth, in a continual grin, This was 
evidently a privileged and favourite servant, and one 
that had grown up and grown old with him. He was 
dressed in Creole style—with white jacket and trousers, 
a stiff shirt collar, that threatened to cut off his ears, 
a bright Madras handkerchief tied round his head, 
and large gold ear-rings. He was the politest negro 
I met with in a wide western tour, and that is saying 
a great deal; for, excepting the Indians, the negroes 
are the most gentlemanlike personages one meets with 
in those parts, It is true, they differ from the Indians 
in being a little extra polite and complimentary. He 
was also one of the merriest ; and here, too, the ne- 
groes, however we may deplore their unhappy condi- 
tion, have the advantage of their masters. The whites 
are, in general, too free and prosperous to be merry. 
The cares of maintaining their rights and liberties, and 
of adding to their wealth, engross all their thoughts, 
and dry up all the moisture of their souls. If you 
hear a _ hearty laugh, be assured it is a negro’s. 

Besides this African domestic, the signior of the vil- 
lage had another no less cherished and privileged at- 
tendant. This was a huge dog, of the mastiff breed, 
with a deep hanging mouth, that gave an air of surly 
gravity to his physiognomy. He walked about the 
cabin with the air of a dog perfectly at home, and who 
had paid for his passage. At dinner-time he took his 
seat beside his master, giving him a glance now and 
then out.of a corner of his eye, that bespoke perfect 
confidence that he would not be forgotten. Nor was 
he—every now and then a huge morsel would be 
thrown to him, peradventure the half-picked leg of a 
fowl, which he would receive with a snap that sounded 
like the springing of a steel trap—one gulp, and all 
was down ; and aglance of the eye told his master that 
he was ready for another consignment. 

The other village worthy travelling in company 
with this signior, was of a totally different stamp. He 
was small, thin, and weazen-faced, such as Frenchmen 
are apt to be represented in caricature, with a bright 
squirrel-like eye, and a gold ring inhis ear. His dress 
was flimsy, and sat loosely on his frame, and he had 
altogether the look of one with but little coin in his 
pocket. Yet, though one of the poorest, I was assured 
he was one of the merriest and most popular person- 
ages in his native village. 

Compere Martin, as he was commonly called, was 
the factotum of the place—sportsman, schoolmaster, 
and land-surveyor. He could sing, dance, and, above 
all, play on the fiddle, an invaluable accomplishment 
in one of these old French Creole villages, for the in- 
habitants have an hereditary love for balls and fetes ; 
if they work but little, they dance a great deal, and a 
fiddle is the joy of their heart, 


What had sent Martin travelling with the 
grand signior, I could not learn; he evidently looked up 
to him with great deference, and was assiduous in ren- 
dering him petty attentions; from which I concluded 
that he lived at home upon the crumbs which fell from 
his table. He was gayest when out of his sight, and had 
his song and his joke when forward among the deck pas- 
sengers ; but altogether Compere Martin was out of his 
element on board a steam-boat. He was quite another 
being, I am told, when at home, in his own village. 

Like his opulent fellow-traveller, he too had his canine 
follower and retainer—and one suited to his different 
fortunes—one of the civilest, homebred, most unoffending 
little dogs in the world. Unlike the lordly mastiff, he 
seemed to think he had no right on board the steam-boat! 
if you did but look hard at him, he would throw himself 
upon his back, and lift up his legs, as if imploring mercy. 

At table, he took his seat at a little distance from his 
master; not with the bluff confident air of the mastiff, 
but quietly and diffidently ; his head on one side, with 
one ear dubiously slouched, the other hopefully cocked 
up; his under teeth projecting beyond his black nose, 
and his eye wistfully following each morsel that went into 
his master’s mouth, 

If Compere Martin now and then should venture to 
abstract a morsel] from his plate, to give to his humble 
companion, it was edifying to see with what diffidence 
the exemplary little animal would take hold of it, with 
the very tip of his teeth, as if he would almost rather not, 
or was fearful of taking too great a liberty. And then 
with what decorum would he eat it! How many efforts 
would he make in swallowing it, as if it stuck in his 
throat ; with what daintiness would he liek his lips; and 
then with what an air of thankfulness would he resume 
his seat, with his teeth once more projecting beyond his 
nose, and an eye of humble expectation fixed upon his 
master. 


It was late in the afternoon when the steam-boat stop- 
ped at the village which was the residence of my fellow- 
voyagers. It stood on the high bank of the river, and 
bore traces of having been a frontier trading-post. There 
were the remains of the stockades that once protected it 
from the Indians, and the houses were in the ancient 
Spanish and French colonial taste, the place having been 
successively under the domination of both those nations 
prior to the cession of Louisiana to the United States. 

The arrival of the signior of fifty thousand dollars, and 
his humble companion, Compere Martin, had evidently 
been looked forward to as an event in the village. Num- 
bers of men, women, and children, white, yellow, and 
black, were collected on the river bank; most of them 
clad in old-fashioned French garments, and their heads 
decorated with coloured handkerchiefs, or white nighit- 
caps. The moment the steam-boat came within sight'and 
hearing, there commenced a waving of handkerchiefs, and 
a screaming and bawling of greetings, and salutations, and 
felicitations, that baffle all description. : 

The old gentleman of fifty thousand dollars was re- 
ceived by a train of relatives, and friends, and children, 
and grandchildren, whom he kissed on each cheek, and 
who formed a procession in his rear, with a legion of do- 
mestics, of all ages, following him toa large old-fashioned 
French house that domineered over the village. 

His black valet-de-chambre, in white jacket and. trou- 
sers, and gold ear-rings, was met on the shore by a boon, 
though rustic companion, a tall negro fellow, with a long, 
good-humoured horse face, which stood out in strong re- 
lief from beneath a narrow-rimmed straw hat, stuck on the 
back of his head. The explosions of laughter of these two 
varlets on first meeting with each other, and exchanging 
n-ne were enough to electrify the whole country 
round, 

The most hearty reception, however, was that given to 
Compere Martin. Every body, young and old, hailed him 
before he got to land. Every body had a joke for Com- 
pere Martin, and Compere Martin had a joke for ev 
body. Soon his little dog appeared, to partake of 

pularity, and to be eusuent 1 by every hand. Indeed 
ie was quite a different animal the t he touched 
the land. Here he was at home ; here he was of conse- 
quence. He barked, he leaped, he frisked about his old 
friends, and then would skim round the place in a wide 
circle, as if mad. 

I traced Compere Martin and his little dog to their 
home. It was an old ruinous Spanish house, of large di- 
mensions, with verandas overshadowed by ancient elms. 
The house had probably been the residence, in old times, 
of the Spanish commandant. In one wing of this craz 
but aristocratical abode was nestled the family of my fel- 
low-traveller ; for poor devils are apt to be magnificently 
clad and lodged in the cast-off clothes, and abandoned 
palaces, of the great and wealthy. 

The arrival of Compere Martin was welcomed by a le- 
gion of women, children, and mongrel curs; and, as po- 
verty and gaiety generally go hand and hand among the 
French and their descendants, the crazy mansion soon 
resounded with loud gossip and light-hearted laughter. 

As the steam-boat paused a short time at the village, I 
took occasion to stroll about the place. Most of the 
houses were in the French taste, with casements and 
ricketty verandas, but most of them in flimsy and ruinous 
conditien. All the waggons, ploughs, and other utensils 
about the place, were of ancient and inconvenient Gallic 
construction, such as had been brought from France in 
the primitive days of the colony. The very looks of the 
people reminded me of the villages of France. 

As I passed by one of the houses, the hum of a spinning 
wheel came issuing forth, accompanied by a scrap of a 
song, which a girl was singing as she sat at her labour. 
It was an old French chanson, that I have heard many a 
time among the peasantry of Languedoc ; and the sound 
of it brought many a bright and happy scene to my re- 
membrance, It was doubtless an old traditional song, 
brought over by the French emigrants, and handed down 
from generation to generation. 

Half a dozen young lasses emerged from the adjacent 
dwellings, reminding me, by their light step and gay cos- 
tume, of scenes in ancient France, where taste in dress 
comes natural to every class of females, ‘The trim bodice 
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and coloured petticoat, and little apron, with its pockets 
to receive the hands when in an attitude for conversation ; 
the coloured kerchief wound tastefully round the head, 
with a coquettish knot perking above one ear; and then 
the neat slipper and tight-drawn stocking, with its braid 
of narrow riband embracing the ankle where it peeps 
from its mysterious curtain. It is from this ambush that 
Cupid sends his most inciting arrows. 

While I was musing upon the recollections thus acci- 
dentally summoned up, I heard the sound of a fiddle from 
the mansion of Compere Martin, the signal, no doubt, for 
a joyous gathering. I was disposed to turn my steps 
thither, and witness the festivities of one of the very few 
villages that 1 had met with in my wide tour that was 

et poor enough to be merry ; but the bell of the steam- 
t summoned me to re-embark. 

As we swept away from the shore, I cast back a wist- 
ful eye upon the moss-grown roofs and ancient elms of 
the village, and prayed that the inhabitants might long 
retain their happy ignorance, their absence of all enter- 
prise and improvement, their respect for the fiddle, and 
their contempt for the almighty dollar. I fear, however, 
my prayer is doomed to be of no avail. ‘Jn a little while, 
the steam-boat whirled me to an American town, just 
springing into bustling and prosperous existence. 

The surrounding forest had been laid out in town lots ; 
frames of wooden buildings were rising from among 
stumps and burnt trees. The place already boasted a 
court-house, a jail, and two banks, all built of pine boards, 

.on the model of Grecian temples. There were rival ho- 
tels, rival churches, and rival newspapers ; together with 
the ustial number of judges, and generals, and governors ; 
not to speak of doctors by the dozen, and lawyers by the 


score. 

The place, I was told, was in an astonishing career of 
improvement, with a canal and two railroads in embryo. 
Lots doubled in price every week ; every body was specu- 
lating in land; every body was rich, and every body was 
growing richer. The community, however, was torn to 
pieces by new doctrines in religion and in political eco- 
nomy ; there were camp meetings, and agrarian meet- 
ings ; and an election was at hand, which, it was expected, 
would throw the whole country into a paroxysm. 

Alas! with such an enterprising neighbour, what is to 
become of the poor little Creole village ? 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF FRANKLIN, 
Some of the readers of this sheet may be aware that 
its conductors are now in the course of publishing a 
series of cheap reprints of standard English works— 
reprints on such a scale of cheapness as to show powers 

- in the press, scarcely as yet supposed to exist, for bring- 
ing literature within the reach of all classes, Marmion 
being issued at tenpence, Paley’s Natural Theology 
(much extended with new matter) at eighteenpence, and 
the Cottagers of Glenburnie at eightpence. Crabbe’s 
Parish Register and other poems are now brought out 
at sixpence, and Franklin's Life and Miscellaneous 
Writings at sixteenpence, the latter containing an ex- 
tended continuation of the autobiography, by one of the 
editors, besides many illustrative notes required to make 
Franklin, his friends, and the public circumstances 
with which he was connected, familiar to the existing 
generation. Some specimens of the new matter in our 
edition of this admirable classic are here given. 


CONDUCT AS A TRADESMAN AND EDITOR. 

Fortunately, Frarklin’s wife was as much disposed 
to be industrious as he was; she assisted him in his 
business, folded the sheets of books which he printed, 
and executed other humble but useful duties. In con- 
ducting his business, he happily united the occupation 
-of a printer with the profession of an author, and thus 
became the publisher of his own literary productions. 
His staple in trade was the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which had been started by Keimer in 1728, and which 
came into the possession of Franklin and Hugh Mere- 
dith in a manner worth mentioning. Keimer, who 
seems to have been an odd mixture of covetousness 
and eccentricity, started the Gazette in consequence of 
hearing that Franklin was about to set a newspaper 
on foot. The braggart style of Keimer’s prospectus is 
curious, even in the present age of puffing. ‘‘ Where- 
as," says he, “‘ many have encouraged me to publish a 
jm ood of intelligence, and whereas the late Mercury 
as been so wretchedly performed as to be a scandal to 
the name of printing—as to be truly styled nonsense 
in folio: this is therefore to notify, that I shall begin 
in November next a most useful paper, to be entitled 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, or Universal Instructor. 
Having dwelt at the fountain of intelligence in Eu- 
rope, I will be able to give a paper to please all and to 
offend none, at the reasonable expense of ten shillings 
per annum, proclamation money. It will exceed all 
others that ever were in America, and will possess, in 
fine, the most complete body of history and philosophy 
ever yet published since the creation. A work of the 
self-same design has been going on in England, by no 
less than seven dukes, two viscounts, eighteen earls, 
twenty-two lords, and some hundreds of knights, es- 
quires, &c. ; and withal approved and honoured by 
the wisest king—even the very darling of heaven— 
King George the First!” The work which Keimer 
here refers to in so magniloquent a style, was Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences; and his 
plan consisted simply of copying the articles from that 
publication into his projected paper. Alas! his vi- 
sions of hope ended in a prison before the year had 
filled its term, and the paper fell into the hands of his 
rivals whom he had trled to injure. By Frauklin’s 


ingenuity, the paper rose in general estimation. It 
was conducted on a respectable footing, and enlivened 
either by small pieces from the pen of the editor, or by 
extracts from the papers of Addison in the Spectator. 

Franklin was careful to exclude from the Gazette all 
matter partaking of the character of personal abuse, 
to which most of the colonial papers of the period were 
addicted ; at the same time, he was most severe in his 
strictures on the conduct of men in their public capa- 
city, and was heedless of the consequences. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is related as an illustration of his 
independent feeling as an editor :—Not long after he 
had commenced his duties, he noticed with consider- 
able freedom the public conduct of one or two influen- 
tial persons in Philadelphia, This circumstance was 
regarded with disapprobation by some of his patrons, 
one of whom undertook to convey to him the opinions 
of the rest in regard to it. Benjamin listened with 
patience to the reproof, and begged the favour of his 
friend’s company at supper on an evening which he 
named ; at the same time, requesting that the other 
gentlemen who were dissatisfied with him should also 
attend. The invitation was accepted by Philip Syng, 
Hugh Roberts, and several others. The printer re- 
ceived them cordially, and his editorial conduct was 
canvassed, and some advice given. Supper was at last 
announced, and the guests invited into an adjoining 
room. Franklin begged the party to be seated, and 
urged them to help themselves; but the table was only 
supplied with two puddings, and an earthenware 
pitcher filled with water! Each guest had a plate, a 
spoon, and a penny porringer; they were all helped ; 
but none but Franklin could eat—he partook freely 
of the pudding, and urged his friends to do the same ; 
but it was out of the question—they tasted and tried 
in vain. When their facetious host saw the difficulty 
was unconquerable, he rose and addressed them thus : 
** My friends, any one who can subsist upon saw-dust 
pudding and water, as I can, needs no man’s patron- 
age!” 

ANECDOTE OF A VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 

Franklin in his letter to Lord Kames, written im- 
mediately after his arrival in London in 1765, promises 
to revisit Scotland, during his stay in Britain. Of his 
journey to Scotland, in conformity with that promise, 
no particulars any where appear in his writings. We 
have learned, however, from an aged gentleman in 
Edinburgh, that he visited that city about the year 
1771. We mention this circumstance, in order to in- 
troduce a benevolent trait of Franklin’s character, 
namely, his anxious desire at all times to assist young 
men of ability and industry. While “in Edinburgh, 
he took occasion to visit one of the chief printing-offices 
in the town, In walking through the establishment, 
he entered into conversation with some of the men, 
and was particularly pleased with the appearance and 
character of a lad named Matthewson, who to the 
business of a printer added that of a cutter and founder 
of types. Matthewson had originally been a shepherd 
boy, but from his earliest years had shown a taste for 
reading, and a turn for carving letters and figures. 
One day while attending his master’s sheep, he was 
accidentally observed by the minister of the parish to 
be employing himself in cutting some words on a block 
of wood with a clasp knife. The clergyman was so 
pleased with the ingenuity of the boy, that he inte- 
rested himself in his fate, and sent him to Edinburgh 
to pursue the profession of a printer, to which his in- 
clinations seemed to be bent. Shortly afterwards, he 
began to make himself useful by cutting dies for types 
of a particular description required by his employer— 
there being no regular type-founder at the time in 
Edinburgh. It was while thus engaged that he at- 
tracted the attention of Dr Franklin, who, struck with 
his modesty and intelligence, and hearing an excellent 
character of him from his master, offered to take him 
to Philadelphia, and assist him in the establishing of 
a foundry for the manufacture of types. Young 
Matthewson was delighted with, and most grateful 
for, the disinterested kindness of Franklin’s offer ; but 
from some peculiar circumstances connected with his 
situation, he was unable to take advantage of it. Mr 
Matthewson afterwards established a type-foundry in 
Edinburgh, and died only a few years since at an ad- 
vanced age, universally esteemed as a tradesman and 
citizen. ‘The foregoing circumstances relative to his 
early life and interview with Franklin, were commu- 
nicated to us by himself a number of years ago. 


COMPANIONABLE QUALITIES, 

While Franklin remained at Passy, near Paris (while 
minister-plenipotentiary from the United States), he 
associated with many of the most enlightened men of 
France. The Abbé Morellet, in his Memoirs, speaks 
of him in the warmest terms of regard, and gives the 
following pleasing account of his sociality of disposi- 
tion :—* There took place at this time a great void in 
our society at Auteuil, by the departure of Franklin, 
who returned to America, He had lived at Passy, and 
the communication between that place and Auteuil was 
direct. Madame Helvetius, Cabanis, the Abbé de la 
Roche, and myself, used to dine with him once a-week. 
—He also came to dine very frequently at Auteuil, 
and our meetings were very gay. He was very fond of 
Scotch songs, and often remembered the powerful and 
gentle emotions he had received from them. He re- 
lated to us, that in travelling in America, beyond the 
Alleghany mountains, he accidentally came to the ha- 
bitation of e Scotchman, living far from society, on 
account of the loss of his fortune, with his wife, who 
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had been handsome, and a daughter of fifteen or six. 
teen years of age; and that in a fine evening, seated in 
front of their door, the woman sung the Scotch air 
‘So merry as we've a’ been,’ in so soft and touching a 
manner, that he melted into tears, and the impression 
was still vivid in his mind after a lapse of thirty years, 
Franklin’s manners were in all respects delightful 
there was about him perfect good humour and sim. 
plicity, an uprightness of mind that appeared in the 
smallest occurrences, and above all, a gentle serenity, 
which was easily excited to gaiety. Such was the so. 
ciety of this great man, who has placed his country in 
the rank of independent nations, and made one of the 
most important discoveries of the age. He did not 
long speak in succession, excepting in relating anec- 
dotes, a talent in which he excelled, and which he liked 
very much in others. His stories had always a philo- 
sophical object. Many of them had the form of apo. 
logues, which he had himself imagined, or which, 
when invented by others, he had applied with won. 
derful skill,” 


TO THE MOON. 
To thee, an orison of love, 
In silence let my spirit breathe! 
I see ten thousand worlds above ; 

I tread one little world beneath— 
One little world upholding me 
Within the blue immensity ! 

Fair moon! I wonder what thou art! 

Yet haply "twere a grief to know; 

For, wert thou different to my heart, 

I might not idolise thee so :— 

Far purer joys than knowledge brings, 
Are mine in my imaginings. 
While musing thus, with upturn’d eye, 

I fancy thee a thousand things— 

Pale regent of the midnight sky, 

Or cherub fair, with silver wings! 
A goddess come the world to bless— 
A weary, watchful shepherdess! 

And oh! thou pure and lovely orb! 

How sweet it is to dream of thee! 
Till dreaming all our thoughts abserb 

In visions of eternity ;— 

And earthly things we cherish’d most, 
Are all in holy transport lost. 
At other altars I have knelt, 

And courted lovely woman’s glance ; 
But all of love I e’er have felt, 

Lives but in memory’s romance ;— 

A change has pass'd o’er me and mine— 
How alter’d every face but thine ! 
Take all my love !—While thus I gaze, 

A holy peace thy beams impart ; 

As if thy soft and hallow’d rays 

Were shining on my very heart— 
Subduing every harsher sense 
To love—to pure benevolence. 

For myriad ages thou hast been 

A wanderer through the fields of space ; 
And yet on every varied scene 

Thou look’st with still a youthful faee 
All beauteous scenes thou movest among, 
For ever fair, for ever young. 

How oft upon the hills afar, 

Where the Chaldean shepherd stood, 
In worship of each little star 

That lit the azure solitude, 

Hast thou, sweet moon! the livelong night, 
Reposed thy calm religious light ! 
And o’er the Alpine mountain tops, 

Have thy pale beams like spirits walk'd 
Yet pausing on the gentler slopes, 

As in a trance of wonder lock’d 
At the huge pinnacles on high, 
Upraised in silent majesty ! 

Thence 'mid the ruins of old Rome, 

Once honour’d by a mighty race ; 
But now the parent and the home 

Of men degenerate and base— 

Thou wand'rest with an earnest gaze, 
As in a dream of other days. 
And, oh! how many a mourner’s sighs, 

How many a pensive poet's dreams, 
How many a lover's rhapsodies, 

Have becn indulged beneath thy beams! 
Thou makest thy light religion all, 
And earth one wide confessional ! 

E’en now, thy soft and soothing ray 

Through many a lgnely lattice steals ; 
Where lovelorn maiden pines away— 

While he, the cause of all she feels, 
Has ceased to feel a pang for her— 
Moon! shine not on the wanderer! 
And where the bitter fountain flows 

From eyes that seek the veil of night; 
How like an angel's visit shows 

Tho gush of thy celestial light ! 

And while the mourner sighs to thee, 
Thy looks, how full of sympathy ! 
O gentle goddess! not a sound 

Within thy calm dominion breaks ; 
And yet, though all is hush’d around, 

Methinks the very silence speaks, 
And breathes to thee, fond listening one! 
A deep but voiceless orison. 

I gaze—and from these mortal eyes, 

My soul, the while in holy trance, 
Upsoars like incense to the skies, 

Pervading all the blue expanse ; 

As if it loathed this prison clay, 
And plumed its wings to fiee away. 
But fare thee well! and while again 

I shape my thoughts to daily themes, 
And join the rivalry of men 

For phantoms idle as their dreams ; 
Still let remembrance turn to thee, 
Subduing all to poesy ! J. 

—From the Scotsman, 1838. 
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